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ABSTRACT 

This collection of seven reports provides information 
about Library Services and Construction Act (LSCA) key program areas 
in the fiscal year 1985. The use of LSCA funds to provide library 
services is illustrated in each of the following reports: (1) 
"Meeting the Literacy Challenge" (Adrienne Chute); (2) "Library 
Services to the Blind and Physically Handicapped" (Clare De Cleene); 
(3) "Library Services to the Handicapped" (Clare De Cleene); (4) 
"Library Services to the Institutionalized" (Trish Skaptason); (5) 
"Library Services through Major Urban Resource Libraries (MURLs) and 
Metropolitan Public Libraries Which Serve as National or Regional 
Resource Centers" (Clarence Fogelstrom) ; (6) "Public Library 
Construction" (Donald J. Fork); and (7) "Interlibrary Cooperation and 
Resource Sharing" (Dorothy Kittel). (KM) 
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MEETING THE LITERACY CHALLENGE 

by 

Adrienne Chute 
March 1987 

°A high school graduate doesn't walk up to get her diploma, "What good 

would it do me?" she says, "I can't read it." 
°An illiterate parent accidently feeds the baby poison. 
°A job hunter goes to an interview with his arm in a sling to avoid 

filling out an application. 

°A doctor's wife, at restaurants, listens to everyone else's order and 
then chooses from among their selections. 

These are several ways in which illiterates cope. 11 You can get by in 
today's society without the ability to read. But just getting by, as adults 
who have been nonreaders attest does not make for an independent, fully 
developed life. It is a life that is often confusing, dependent, [and] on 
the margins. Former nonreaders have discovered that reading is a path to 
empowerment. "1/ 

Many individuals and organizations are joining the fight against illiteracy. 
This report focuses on Federal efforts to fight illiteracy through the Library 
Services and Construction Act (LSCA). The LSCA Title I has supported literacy 
projects in libraries since 1971. This article describes some of the projects 
supported under LSCA, examines current literacy trends, and discusses ideas 
for the future. 

DEFINING LITERACY 

A single definition for literacy does not exist and there is disagreement 
as to the number of illiterates in the country. Secretary of Education 
William J. Bennett gave this definition in testimony in December 1985, "In 
functional terms [literacy] is the ability to read, write, speak, listen, 
compute and solve problems in situations that confront adults in everyday 
life." Mr. Bennett estimates that some 17-21 million Americans age 20 and 
above are illiterate, based on a 1982 Census Bureau English language 
proficiency test. Others feel the estimates are too low because they 
exclude prison inmates, the homeless, and young adults age 18 to 20. 

Definitions of illiteracy and estimates of the U.S. illiterate population 
have evolved. A generally accepted literacy criterion for many years was 
completion of sixth, eighth, or twelfth grade. The disadvantage of this 
approach was that the number of grades completed did not guarantee 
corresponding skill attainment. 

Since the early 1970s, the approach among literacy experts has been to test 
the ability of sample groups of adults to complete tasks that require literacy 
skills, such as reading a want ad, addressing an envelope, or filling out a 
form. The results are then applied to the total population. 



1/ 1987. The Year of the Reader, San Francisco Office. Launching "1987- 
The Year of the Reader, p. 12-13. 
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The 1975 Adult Performance Level (APL) Study, which tested adult literacy 
skills in five functional areas estimated that 23 million adults, eighteen 
and over, I in 5 were illiterate. Applying the APL finding to 1980 census 
data, illiterates 18 and over are estimated at 25 million: 



1 

! Percentage of Age Population: 




* Number of Persons 


18-29 years old 


16% 


7,887,200 


30-39 years old 


11% 


3,467,310 


40-49 vears old 


19% 


4 323 640 


50-59 vears old 


28% 


6 530 440 


60 and older 


35% 


12,470,850 


Bv Gender* 




- 


Mpn over 18 


17% 


13 454 820 


Wnmpn nvpr 18 


23% 


20 056 000 


By Racial Grouping: 






White over 18 


16% 


23,154,880 


Black over 18 


44% 


7,793,280 


Hispanic over 18 


56% 


5,057,024 


* Estimates are based on the application of the APL Study percentages to 
the 1980 census. 



There are many reasons why adults have not developed the reading, writing, and 
computing skills they need in everyday life. The genesis of high rates of 
illiteracy for sections of the illiterate population dates back to America's 
historical roots. For example, during the decades of slavery in the South 
it was a crime to teach a Black person to read. Even after emancipation 
America's apartheid system of education kept many Black Americans below the 
level of effective literacy. Even today, some minority and children from 
impoverished families are stereotyped as intellectually deficient and are 
relegated to "educational ghettos." 

Many functional illiterates are intelligent adults who quit high school or 
were given "social promotions" in school. More than one third of adults 
have not completed high school and thirteen percent of high school students 
graduate with the reading and writing skills of sixth graders. 
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As a child or teenager, the adult illiterate may have been learning disabled 
or "teaching disabled." Undetected hearing, visual, or other physical problems 
can lead to illiteracy. Some children, according to Piaget's theories, are 
simply not developmental ly ready at the time reading instruction begins. 

Children sometimes experience trauma such as parental death or divorce or 
parental alcoholism, or can become pathologically distraught over the birth 
of a sibling or a move to a new school. Because of peer pressure some children 
and adolescents lose interest in learning during their school years. Parents 
who cannot read often have children with the same problem. Obviously, there 
is no one reason. 

Even though the poor, minorities, women, the aged, residents of certain areas 
of the South, and residents of rural areas are included disproportionately 
in the number of Americans who cannot read, the problem crosses all cultural 
and economic lines. A survey by the Center for Educational Statistics (CES) 
shows that 16% of all college freshmen enrolled in remedial reading courses, 
21% took remedial writing, and 25% took remedial mathematics. In two-year and 
open admissions colleges, almost 75% of students were enrolled in remedial 
courses. 

LIBRARIES AND LITERACY 

Public libraries provide ideal outlets for literacy training because every 
community has one. The establishment of new literacy learning sites can be 
a lengthy process. The California Literacy Campaign, on the other hand, was 
able to get projects in place quickly because they used existing library 
systems throughout the State for space, communications, staff expertise, 
collection development, processing, equipment, and other logistical support. 
Cooperation with other agencies and private sector support was facilitated by 
the public library's credibility. For libraries there is also a self-interest 
factor rn promoting literacy -- new readers mean more public library supporters. 

For illiterates who want to become literate public libraries have advantages. 
They know the services are free, and often public libraries are close to 
where they live and are usually open evenings and weekends. Many illiterates 
associate public school classrooms with failure and humiliation, but do not 
attach this stigma to the public library. In addition, public libraries 
have been traditionally associated with adult independent learning. 

Libraries often reach the adult whose skill level falls in the 0-4th grade 
category; these adults are the hardest to retain in adult education programs. 
According to the Contract Research Corporation's survey, Libraries in Literacy , 
funded by the U.S. Department of Education (ED), 53% of public libraries in 
1980 were actively involved in literacy projects. The Contact Literacy 
Center in Nebraska reports that 467 public libraries are registered in their 
di rectory. 

What are public libraries doing under the the LSCA State Grant programs to 
meet the literacy challenge and is it enough? 
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THE 1 980 's -- LITERACY UNDER LSCA TITLE I 

The Library Services Program, Title I of LSCA has been the most consistent 
source of Federal funds for library literacy projects since the early 70's. 
LSCA Title I has funded literacy since the 1970 reauthorization of LSCA, 
when Congress added several priority areas, including services to the 
disadvantaged* The first LSCA Title I literacy projects were funded under 
this priority area. Although the LSCA Title I program has supported library 
literacy projects for approximately twenty years, it has done so on a 
project-by-project basis, without any particular emphasis. The grantees — 
State and local libraries — have determined the direction of individual 
projects. In the most recent reauthorization of LSCA in 1984, Congress 
increased its emphasis on literacy, making it a separate priority area under 
Title I and adding Title VI, a new literacy program, to the Act. 

Many States have given literacy projects increased support since 1980. The 
amount of Federal, State, and local funds spent on LSCA Title I literacy 
projects has almost tripled in the past 5 years, increasing from $1.5 million 
in Fiscal Year (FY) 1980 to $4.2 million in FY 1984. In that same time, the 
number of projects increased almost 2 1/2 times, from 39 in 1980 to 97 in 1984. 
In addition, the number of States with LSCA literacy projects has nearly doubled, 
from 26 states in 1984 to 47 in 1986. 

Several States have developed particularly strong literacy programs. For example 
in 1984 California committed $2.5 million in LSCA funds to 27 public libraries 
to begin the California Literacy Campaign. The various public libraries estab- 
lished programs in over one hundred communities under the initial grants. 
Currently the California Literacy Campaign estimates that California has 10,000 
tutors. An evaluation of the California Literacy Campaign, completed in 
October 1984, noted that :, the early accomplishments of the campaign. ..have 
been truly amazing. The California Literacy Campaign has accomplished in eight 
months what community-based adult literacy programs would have needed at 
least two years to do." 

The projects were reported to have generated at least $1.3 million in 
contributed services. The report concluded that there was "every indication 
that, should the Campaign be able to maintain its current level of qualitative 
and quantitative services, it will be one of the most successful community- 
based adult literacy programs ever attempted in the United States." The 
California legislature appropriated $3.5 million in State funds in FY 1985/1986 
to continue and expand the California Literacy Campaign. For FY 1986/1987 the 
State legislature appropriated $4 million in State funds for 46 existing literacy 
programs. This is a clear indication of the dramatic impact of LSCA funds as an 
incentive for a statewide literacy effort. 

LSCA funds have helped other States to generate State supported literacy 
programs. For. example, New York State's new Adult Literacy Services Program 
is a discretionary literacy grant program administered by the State Library. 
In 1986 it provided $400,000 for adult literacy grants to be carried out 
by public library systems. Projects were to be operated in direct coordination 
with local public schools, colleges, or other organizations. Illinois State 
Library in FY 86 received $2 million in State funding and in FY 87 will receive 
$4 million. 
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Other States with a strong commitment to literacy include Colorado, Connec- 
ticut, Florida, Indiana, Kansas, Kentucky, Maryland, Minnesota, Nebraska, 
New Jersey, North Carolina, Ohio, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, 
Texas, Virginia, and Wisconsin. 

Two hundred thousand individuals were reached with LSCA literacy projects 
in 1981, the most recent year for which data are available. By now this 
figure may have tripled to 600,000 or optimistically may have reached 
1,000,000 persons. This is only a small fraction of the 17-25 million 
estimated functional illiterates. 

General Trends 

Between FY 1982 and FY 1984, 250 LSCA literacy projects provided a broad range 
of literacy services, including tutoring in numerous settings from bookmobiles 
to prisons; courses in English for new Americans; and a high interest/low 
vocabulary books-by-mail program. The trend was away from smaller projects 
with a low commitment of funds, such as purchasing literacy materials, to 
larger projects with higher support levels, such as statewide projects. 
Another trend was a decrease in adult basic education projects for those 
with some reading ability and an increase in activities for those with no 
reading skills. Also, English as a Second Language (ESL) classes decreased 
and projects using technology increased. 

Literacy Materials and Software — Current Developments 

The identification of appropriate literacy materials and the development of 
computer so.tware for literacy programs are two key areas of activities for 
which LSCA Title I funds have been used since FY 1980. 

Materials 

A persistent problem in adult literacy programs has been the lack of basic 
low level (grades 0-4) reading materials that have the appropriate interest 
level for adults. Literacy experts have found that materials developed for 
young adults can be used with adults, and that materials developed for adults 
can be used with children, but that materials developed for children often do 
not work with adults. One exception to this was the discovery by Mid-York 
Library System (New York) that because of the clever graphics in juvenile 
software packages and the novelty of the computer, most adults enjoyed 
children's software and were not insulted by it. 

Selecting materials for literacy programs involves the same judgments of 
quality as in selecting other library materials, with an additional concern 
about how to determine the level of reading difficulty of a particular book. 
One of the simplest and most commonly used readability formulas for adult new 
reader materials is the Gunning-Fog Index. The ease of difficulty (readability) 
of common reading materials is one indicator of skill levels adults need. 
The Gunning Fog Index shows that reading skills at the 11.1 grade level are 
needed to understand the owner's manual for an American car. The directions 
on three industrial cleaning products averaged an 8.6 grade level. A guide 
to Social Security benefits tested at the 9.9 reading level. Other sources 
indicate that Department of Motor Vehicles driving training manuals are 
written at the 6th-grade level, frozen pizza instructions at the 8th-grade 



level, over-the-counter drug labels at the lOth-grade level, and insurance 
policies and leases at the 12th-grade level. In addition, a software 
program called Readability enables the tutor to type a portion of the text 
into a program that computes the readability of a book by using several 
different formulas. 

Adults are motivated to learn to read when they can link reading to a personal 
goal, such as getting a job, reading the Bible, learning about prenatal 
care, or getting a driver's license. New adult readers want to blend in 
with other adults; therefore, it is important that materials are visible, 
look "adult," and are not placed in the children's area of the library. 
Literacy and Libraries: A Planning Manual , developed by the Lincoln Trails 
Libraries System (Illinois), recommended that controlled vocabulary materials 
not be cataloged. The reason is that new readers generally do not use catalogs. 
They browse or ask the librarian and are easily overwhelmed by library jargon 
and processes. They recommend a simple arrangement such as organizing materials 
in broad subject categories like Jobs; Health; etc. 

Many libraries use LSCA Title I funds to acquire and disseminate literacy 
materials. The following are examples of such projects. In 1985, Westbrook 
Public Library (Connecticut) purchased literacy materials and produced A 
Users Guide to the Literacy Volunteers' Collection of the Westbrook Public 
Library . Similarly, Suffolk Cooperative Library System (New York, 1984) 
produced a bibliography, High Interest Low Reading Level Books . The listing 
is organized in three sections: Basic Reading (listed by reading level), 
English as a Second Language, and Teacher's Manuals and Tutor Aids. The 
bibliography also has an author, title, and subject index. Suffolk found 
that because most tutoring takes place in the library, many students, as well 
as their friends and families, became library users. 

Another approach, used by an Ohio grant to the Public Library of Cincinnati 
and Hamilton County, was to analyze the already existing library collection 
to determine materials suitable for audit illiterates. The library identified 
450 items. The Free Library of Philadelphia has a Reader Development Program 
that provides books for agencies working with adults with low reading levels. 
In 1985, 97 local agencies participated in literacy programs in the area. 
The Free Library is unique in that it gives the books away without charge, 
making 450 titles available for the program. 

LSCA literacy projects are also adding audiovisual titles to their literacy 
collections. For example, the South Carolina State Library has become a 
depository and resource for literacy audio visual materials. These materials 
are used to promote literacy awareness and to enhance training at the local level. 

There is also a growing trend to develop literacy pro.iects that match the 
culture and interests of the community from which the illiterate comes. While 
LSCA projects did not emphasize this trend, a few key elements of this type 
of community literacy approach were reflected in several projects. For 
example, the Broward County Division of Libraries in Florida developed its 
own literacy materials, using volunteers to produce local literacy materials 
for projects and to publish literacy newsletters containing student work. 
This project was featured on ABC Nightline with Ted Koppel . 
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Using a different approach, in 1985, the Chemung-Southern Tier Library System 
developed software that followed the Literacy Volunteers of America reading 
method, rather than modifying commercial software. Twenty-five thousand 
dollars in LSCA funds were used to hire a programmer to develop literacy 
education software for use by students on microcomputers. Commodore 64 
computers were purchased and installed in five of the system's public 
libraries. Starting with the basic teaching manual of Literacy Volunteers of 
America, the. programmer developed a- series of software programs in Commodore 
BASIC (disk version), which support each of the major activities carried out 
by tutors. Some of the programs take the form of an "electronic notebook," 
aiding the tutor to generate and keep track of various drills, word lists, and 
mastery levels. Other software can be used by the tutor and student together, 
or by the student alone. Some of this software trades in the media of pencil, 
paper and workbook for an electronic counterpart. Other software meets all of 
a purist's definitions of CAI, with program branching dependent on a student's 
test answers, etc. In addition, Commodore public domain software was modified 
by deleting "juvenile" graphics and changing negative program responses to 
positives. All the software has advantages in terms of consistency and repeat- 
ability; a computer has more patience than any human tutor in doing a task 
over and over again. The summer 1985 issue of The Bookmark (New York State 
Library) includes several annotated literacy software lists, developed in the 
Mid-York and Chemung-Southern Tier System literacy projects. 

In 1984, another LSCA Title I project at the Jacob Edwards Library in 
Southbridge, Massachusetts had a computer assisted literacy program that 
included materials for limited English-speaking persons, because beginner 
computer software for the limited English-speaking is also lacking. 

Teaching Methods 



Most children are ready to read by first grade, A successful student must 
master four basic skills to become a mature reader. He must develop a sight 
vocabulary, that is, he must learn to recognize an ever-increasing number of 
words on sight without stopping to figure them out. He must learn to apply 
the rules of phonics and word analysis to words not recognized immediately. 
A third skill essential to independent reading requires the student to use 
context clues to derive the meaning of unfamiliar words from the sense of 
their use in a sentence. Finally, the fourth skill necessary to good reading 
is comprehension, the ability to understand not only the individual words 
but the message they convey. 

People have different learning styles. Literacy programs must assess the 
student's needs and match the student to the method that works best for him. 
A method that was popular from the 1920s to the early 1970s was the whole 
word approach (look-say method) in which the student memorized whole words. 
Recently, however, the trend has been back to phonics. In the past two 
decades, research has confirmed that children learn to read more effectively 
when they learn phonics (sounding out words) first. 

Laubach Literacy uses a structured, phonics based series of workbooks to 
teach reading to adults. One advantage of using workbooks is that tutors 
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without a teaching background are provided a structured curriculum. The 
Spaulding method (The Writing Road to Reading) uses a phonics-based multi- 
sensory approach. All the pathways to the student's mind are used— listening, 
speaking, writing, and reading. In the first weeks students learn 54 phonograms 
through structured drill. This is then applied to spelling words. The teacher 
dictates a word; the student says the phonogram he hears in the word, and 
-writes down the word. After he has printed the word, he reads aloud the 
word he has written. 

Literacy Volunteers of America (LVA) uses a more eclectic approach that can 
include the whole word method and some phonics. One of the strengths of LVA 
is that the language experience approach is used. The language experience 
approach fuses reading and writing. The student dictates a story about an 
experience from his own life, ihe tutor writes the story and then uses it as 
the reading text. It makes the reading experience more relevant. LVA also 
uses newspapers or other student materials as reading texts. 

Another approach is used by Queens Borough Public Library (New York) in 
their writing classes. No texts or workbooks are utilized. Direction is 
given through a series of idea cards, teacher critiques, and peer support. 

A number of 1984 California LSCA projects experimented with other reading 
methods such as Auditory Discrimination in Depth (ADD), Siskiyou County 
Public Library: The Literacy Council of Alaska (LCA), a former Right-to-Read 
and Adult Basic Skills academy), San Bernadino County Library; the LindarDod 
method, Mudoc County Adult Tutorial Program. Also, the Ventura County Library 
Services Agency (California) developed its own curriculum based on a psycho- 
linguistic approach to reading. 

Psychol ogi cal Factors 

There is a strong psychological component to successful literacy programs. 
Many adults have experienced failure with traditional methods, so adult 
programs must take a different approach. The tutor needs to show empathy for 
the illiterate's embarrassment about being illiterate and fear of formal 
examinations. The learner must be the center of the learning process. The 
learner's needs, interests, goals, and pace drive the curriculum; the tutor 
plays the role of a facilitator. 

Illiterates often need suppportive services such as educational or vocational 
counseling, or counseling regarding personal problems. For example, refugees 
sometimes need counseling support to deal with post-tramatic stress resulting 
from painful events such as family separations, incidents of boat piracy and 
rape, the witnessing of executions of family members, survivor guilt, and 
the depression of leaving one's homeland and entering an alien culture. Learn- 
ing can be blocked by unresolved conflicts and stresses. Communication skills 
are essential in tutors. Teachers must listen carefully, non-judgmental ly, 
and be sensitive to the student's class, culture, and gender. Middle class 
values do not always apply. Establishing a feeling of mutual exchange with 
students is important; the bonding process is what keeps the student motivated. 
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Program Approaches -- Current Developments 

There are many program approaches used by literacy projects. Most LSCA 
Title I projects use the traditional one-to-one tutoring approach, though 
some LSCA Title I projects focus on community literacy and technology, the 
other two major types of approaches. 

One-To-One Tutoring Programs: A Model 

A number of the LSCA Title I projects have been quite successful in using the 
one-to-one tutoring approach. From a review of these projects over the past 
five years, a model of a successful one-to-one tutoring program has emerged. 
The model incorporates elements identified in LSCA Title I projects as key 
factors in their successes and some successful elements identified in a 
recent Department of Education study, Guidebook for Effective Literacy 
Practice. The elements fall into 7 categories: 1) Planning and administering 
literacy programs; 2) Public and student recruitment; 3) Volunteer recruitment 
and management; 4) Tutor training; 5) Materials and instructional methods; 
6) Evaluation; and 7) Students. The name of the State in which the successful 
element was developed is indicated in parenthesis. 

1. Planning and administering literacy programs: 

A literacy planning manual developed (Illinois). 

A certified teacher or reading specialist in a key role in the project 
(Ohio, New York). w J 

A full-time paid literacy coordinator to serve as the core around 
which the literacy volunteers are organized (Indiana, North Carolina). 

Project planning that takes into account the fluctuating rates of 
enrollment, learners waiting, tutor recruitment, and training, and 
that most projects require approximately three months development to 
be ready to provide tutoring (California). 

A community literacy partnership formed with adult education, social 
service agencies, other literacy groups, the military, and the private 
sector (Indiana, California). 

0 Regional Literacy Networks (Maryland, New York, Kentucky). 

Project seeks stable secure funding and makes a long-term commitment 
to teaching adults to read. It can take several years for those in 
the 0-4th grade functional level to learn to read. California uses 
the terms "Literacy Program" or "literacy service" because these 
imply an essential, ongoing library service. On the other hand, the 
term, "literacy project," implies a short-term activity. (-South 
Carolina, Massachusetts, California). 

2. Publicity and student recruitment: 

° Local or regional literacy hotline (Illinois). 
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° Recognition that personal contact is the most effective tool in 
reaching tutors and students (Illinois). 

° Audiovisual or oral media directed to recruiting illiterate population. 
Print media used to reach literate community, volunteers, funding 
sources, and friends and families of illiterates (Illinois). 

° Awareness that poor recruitment planning threatens the success of 
literacy programs if uncontrolled public service annoucements create 
long waiting lists, or enrollment drops due to inaccurate program 
representation ( Guidebook for Effective Literacy Practice ). 

° Careful monitoring of phone styles since the first contact by illiterates 
is often made by phone ( Guidebook for Effective Literacy Practice . 

° Radio, television talk shows, exhibits, and public speaking engagements 
that reach illiterates in the community. Creative approaches included 
advertising in the television supplement of local newspapers and on 
grocery bags, distributing literacy bookmarks in bank statements, 
church bulletins, phone bills, and to government employees. (Oklahoma, 
Florida, Illinois, New York, Massachusetts, South Carolina). 

° Creative use of the private sector, e.g., projects contacted barber- 
shops, hardware stores, local restaurants, bars, laundromats, doctors, 
and optometrists to provide a brochure and to request permission to 
display a poster in their places of business; literacy brochures 
also used as food tray liners at fast food restaurants, placed in 
monthly welfare recipient checks, and food stamp offices; and posters 
displayed on buses (Indiana, Illinois, Guidebook for Effective Literacy 
Practice ). 

° Produce a local literacy directory (New York). 

° Former illiterates used to canvass neighborhoods or speak to community 
groups ( Guidebook for Effective Literacy Practice ). 

° Low income students given priority in tutor assignments (New York). 

3. Volunteer recruitment and management: 

° Literacy volunteers recruited from the target community. Use of 
former illiterates to recruit students and volunteers. For example, 
Lois Gross, a former illiterate in Kentucky, recruited singlehandedly 
545 students and 456 tutors in one year. (Florida, Kentucky). 

° Volunteers recruited from many sectors, i.e., students, retired people, 
former illiterates, service clubs, and corporations, to meet the need 
for tutors, as middle class women, long the basis of the Volunteer pool, 
became less available as volunteers (Illinois, New York, California). 

° Creative use of volunteers to support other project needs, i.e., child 
care and transportation for students, producing literacy materials, and 
fund raising (North Carolina, California). 
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° Requirements for volunteers clarified by including specific 

expectations in a job description. For example, a volunteer might 
be interested to know that 60% of volunteer time will be spent in 
direct tutoring and 40% in preparation and travel time. (California) 

An incentive minimum wage paid to develop new pools of tutors 
(California). 

Prospective volunteers and students Interviewed to get a sense of 
their values and needs so that tutor and student are well matched 
(II linois). 

(Ope tutor problem identified in an evaluation conducted by the 
Lutheran Church Women was that tutors talked too much and overwhelmed 
their students, who were not used to verbalizing their thoughts.) 

Monthly calls to each volunteer to provide support and encourage- 
ment (Florida). 

(An evaluation conducted by the Lutheran Church Women found that 50% 
of tutor volunteers never got to the first tutoring session.) 

Tutor training: 

Basic training for tutors, followed by periodic in-service training, 
to keep tutors up-to-date. A tutor-training handbook developed for 
the project and a videotape of tutor-training produced to serve as a 
refresher for tutors and to lend to groups in the community (North 
Carolina, Indiana, South Carolina). 

° Use of tutor training workshops on television (Kentucky). 

Tutors trained in a variety of teaching methods by local reading 
specialists in schools and colleges" (California). 

A cadre of available trained tutors so students who ask for help don't 
have to wait for a tutor to be trained (North Carolina). 

Sensitivity training for librarians about new adult readers (Iowa). 

Materials and instructional methods: 

Curriculum included not only reading, but also math and writing 
(California, New York, Massachusetts). 

Lesson plans and individualized learning plans developed and used. 
A variety of teaching methods were used to adapt to the learning style 
of the student. (North Carolina) 

* 

Curriculum includes life skills seminars on topics such as health, 
personal finance, etc. (Illinois) 

Development by project of its own locally-oriented materials (Florida). 
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° Materials selected carefully and included in a catalog (Ohio). 
° Literacy materials evaluated and restocked regularly (North Carolina). 
° Cooperative purchase of materials (Illinois). 
° Program suggestions manual developed (Illinois). 
6. Evaluation 

° A needs assessment conducted prior to the beginning of the project, 
with continual evaluation during the project (Illinois, South Carolina 

° Testing of students before, during, and after literacy training to 
evaluate progress (New York, North Carolina). 

° Tutors evaluated by students as well as supervisors (Illinois). 

(An evaluation by the Lutheran Church Women found that some tutors 
were unable to read a tutoring manual written at the 8th grade level.) 

° Student termination tracked, and feedback used to improve the program 
(New York). 

(Projects have identified high dropout rates due to boredom with 
materials and lack of support, e.g., child care and transportation 
services.) 

° Summative evaluation conducted at the end of the program year, which 
includes observations on completion of program objectives; student 
progress ((as measured by testing, student's affective changes (e.g., 
self-esteem) and whether or not the student met his personal goal (e.g. 
reading the Bible)); volunteer participation; and community impact 
(Massachusetts). 

7. Students 

° Student-set goals with immediate attention given to these goals. 
Instruction stopped when the student decided to stop. (New Jersey, 
Ohio) 

° Orientation with peer counselors provided for new students to allow 
learners to express their concerns regarding returning to school and 
to allow fellow students to describe how they overcame obstacles 
( Guidebook for Effective Literacy Practice , Illinois). 

° Group activities provided for students and former students to discuss 
problems and thoughts even if literacy training itself is one-to-one 
( Guidebook for Effective Literacy Practice ). 

° Book clubs for adult new readers (Ohio, Illinois). 
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° Supportive tutor-student relationships. (New York). 

(A meaningful relationship with the tutor is cited almost universally 
by learners when asked why they remain in literacy programs.) 

° Summer literacy reading program for children incorporating field trips 
to the police department, post office, a radio station, and a printing 
shop, to illustrate to students that no matter what you decide to do 
in life, reading is very important (Illinois). 

0 Tutoring provided at locations and times convenient for students 
(New Jersey, Ohio). 

° Student materials featured in literacy newsletter (South Carolina, 
Indiana). 

° Pre-adult basic education classes to ease the transition from one-to- 
one tutoring to a group learning situation (New York). 

° Radio reading program for children broadcast daily or weekly (Illinois). 

° Contact with students who have "stopped out" temporarily to 

demonstrate that the adult is missed and a place will be held for 
their return. Many adults come back, often with renewed purpose 
( Guidebook for Effective Literacy Practice ). 



° "Diploma" of recognition awarded to students as they progress through 
each of the four Laubach levels. (South Carolina) 

° Student literacy committee formed to follow up on potential student 

dropouts, encourage student input, and plan social activities (New York). 

° Project particulary selective in choice of tutor for 0 to 1.5 - grade 
reading level. Students on this level require special attention. 
(New York). 

In 1985 an LSCA one-to-one tutoring program received special recognition. 
Mrs. Kathleen E. Tice, Comnunity Services Librarian for the Annapolis and Anne 
Arundel County Library, was honored with the 1985 American Library Trustee 
Association (ALTA) Literacy Award. Mrs. Tice is credited with establishing 
a new library service, Adult Basic Literacy Education (ABLE), in cooperation 
with the Anne Arundel County Literacy Council and the County Board of Education's 
Adult Basic Education (ABE) program. Mrs. Tice also organized a public 
relations campaign that resulted in an unusual increase in both the number 
of adult students and volunteers for tutoring training. In 1982, 576 students, 
tutors, and teachers with literacy programs in Anne Arundel County used the 
materials provided through ABLE. In addition, literacy information requests 
increased from 56 to over 350 per month. In 1983 ABLE targeted 1,300 adult 
new readers enrolled in Adult Basic Education classes or working with 
a tutor in the Anne Arundel Literacy Council program. Publicity efforts 
spotlighted the availability of materials and programs, and highlighted the 
problems of functionally illiterate adults in our society. 
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Another one-to-one LSCA tutoring project, Cherokee County Public Library, 
South Carolina received two awards. In June 1985 the South Carolina Literacy 
Association, for the second year in a row, honored the project w;th the 
"Pursuit of Excellence" Award. 

The project also received a National Award for special effort from Laubach 
Literacy Action for its "rapid and stable development." 

Community Literacy Programs 

Community literacy incorporates the psychosocial environment of students 1 
lives with a group process. Individually oriented literacy programs are 
said to be more concerned with "mainst reaming" the individual into the dominan 
society of middle class values and perspectives. However, many illiterates 
do not see illiteracy as the major issue in their lives — crime, drugs, 
poverty and joblessness are more important. 

Community-oriented programs do not isolate literacy skill acquisition from 
other issues clients may face, and tend to see the literacy process as a 
means of empowerment. Because literacy in and of itself cannot alter struc- 
tural inequities or socioeconomic sources of powerlessness, community-oriented 
programs use literacy instruction as a means of promoting critical awareness, 
self-confidence, self-esteem, and community participation — all the things 
necessary to change one's life circumstances and gain more control. 

Community Literacy Programs operate "in the neighborhood served and are often 
run by neighbors of those [served]. [These programs address] the social, 
economic, and cultural issues of that neighborhood... ." If the concern of 
the group- is housing or food, a tenant's group or food cooperative might be 
formed. 

Community control makes Langston Hughes Community Library and Cultural Center 
(New York) unique among public libraries. The people who direct and operate 
the center are from the surrounding community. They are not professional 
librarians. They have the back-up of the Queens Borough Public Library and 
a professional librarian on staff to provide technical assistance. An 
elementary school student homework assistance program, started in 1969, uses 
six college students as tutors in reading and math. In 1985, 80 students 
were enrolled, and there was a waiting list. An information and referral 
service provides survival information on such topics as child care, youth 
resources, legal aid referral, educational opportunties, consumer complaints, 
health services, holiday depression, etc., and provides a community bulletin 
board. In 1981 Langston Hughes became an outreach center for Queens Borough 
Public Library's Literacy Volunteer project. In 1983 Mrs. Barbara Bush, 
wife of Vice-President George W. Bush, visited Langston Hughes as part of 
her national campaign to encourage reading and eradicate illiteracy. 

Several libraries used LSCA Title I funds for library-based programs to 
support community literacy programs through information and referral services. 
Community Library Information Center (CLIC) in Prince George's County, 
Maryland, for example, set up a service to help adult new readers identify 
and utilize community information resources relevant to their literacy needs. 
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CLIC provided materials and information for adults enrolled in Adult Basic 
Education, English as a Second Language, and other literacy programs in the 
county. 

One advantage of community based efforts is that they tend to be more successful 
in reaching the lowest level of readers. However, only 600,000 - 700,000 
illiterates nationwide are served by community based efforts. 

Technology Programs 

The primary focus of technological literacy projects under LSCA Title I 
was the interactive use of computers. Some literacy experts regard new 
technologies as the best hope of reaching the 95* of illiterates not being 
reached by current programs. One key component of several successful projects 
was that they did not use computers to replace the human element in literacy 
training. Several projects noted, however, that computers provided great 
assistance by handling the more routine testing, recordkeeping, and other 
paperwork for both tutors and students, allowing tutors to spend more time 
teaching. 

A project in the Peoria Public Library in Illinois is currently developing 
software for the Laubach method of teaching adults to read and is testing 
three premises: 

1. That completion of the Laubach course can be accelerated by using 
computers to reinforce tutoring; 

2. That volunteers can increase the number of students handled by using 
computers for the repetitive practice portion of the lessons; and 

3. That the availability of computers will attract students who might 
otherwise not acknowledge any handicap in reading skills, and will 
help retain these students in .the program. 

Video and videodisc technology is another area being explored. One approach 
uses a self-paced videodisc that presents pictures and sound. The student 
does not have to know how to type, but merely touches the screen to indicate 
his response to the instructions. 

Onondaga County Public Library is located in Syracuse, New York, which is the 
home of both Laubach Literacy International and Literacy Volunteers of America. 
Onondcga County Public Library reflects this distinction in its varied "literacy 
program started in 1983. A cornerstone of the program, which serves illiterates 
(adults, limited English speaking, and children), is the System 80 developed 
by Borg-Warner. System 80 is an audiovisual learning machine designed to 
help adults and children improve skills in reading, phonics, and math. Each 
individual lesson has an unbreakable phonograph record and a synchronized 
instructional film-slide, which even a child can load easily. As audio questions 
are asked, students respond by pressing one of five buttons located directly 
beneath possible answers which appear on the screen. If the student answers 
correctly, the film-slide will automatically advance to the next frame. If 
the answer is incorrect, the audio question is repeated and the student may 
respond again. Onondaga has available at 16 libraries, 114 System 80 kits, 
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80 record and slide kits, and 1000 individual lessons at various educational 
levels with subject titles like "Learning Essential Vocabulary," "Improving 
Math Skills," "Reading Words in Context," "Learning Essential Skills," 
"Improving Reading Skills," and "Learning Essential Vocabulary." 

The System can be used by an individual working alone or with a tutor* In 
1984 Jane Cathcart, Project Supervisor, received the annual Central New York 
Coalition for International Literacy Day award. 

In 1987 the Massachusetts Board of Library Commissioners plans to use LSCA 
Title I funds to experiment with cable television as a teaching medium. As 
they stated in their LSCA Annual Program: 

Research indicates that there is a need for literacy programming for 
grade levels 0-4. There is also a need to experiment with library 
outreach to the target group who, for a number of reasons, including 
work schedules or personal embarrassment, cannot or will not take 
advantage of tutoring at the local library. At the same time, outreach 
is needed to supplement the tutoring effort conducted at the local public 
library. Cable television (CATV) offers an attractive means to reach people 
outside of the library environment. People could watch programming in 
the privacy of their own homes at times more convenient than those 
offered by the library and the pool of tutors. However, we have not 
found (in an exhaustive search) an adequate series of programs aimed at 
the 0-4 level for CATV broadcast. 

The Massachusetts Board of Library Commissioners in partnership with 
American Cablesystems Corporation is developing a series of captioned 
instructional video programs to teach certain reading skills for levels 
0-4 for broadcast by cable stations in Massachusetts. The TV series 
will be more than reading lessons. It will include drama, humor and 
real-life situations to reinforce its points and be more entertaining. 
A home workbook may be included. It is hoped that the programs will 
motivate adult new readers to seek out additional reading programs in 
the community. After an experimental pilot run in Massachusetts, the 
series will be shown on American Cablesystems 1 channels in New York, 
Florida, Illinois, and California. 

In Fiscal Year 1985 Bartow County Library System (Cartersville, Georgia) began 
production of a lifeskills video series for illiterates. The first was entitled 
Job Interviewi ng . Other videos planned included Family Finances , Positive 
Parenting : Meeting Your Child's Physical Needs , and Positive Parenting : 
Meeting Your Child's Emotional Needs . 

Service to Special Groups— Current Developments 

Large segments of the functionally illiterate population are comprised of 
subgroups with special needs that require specially designed literacy projects. 
The LSCA program has shown leadership in responding to these needs with 
projects designed especially for families, young adults, disabled, 
institutionalized, and limited English-speaking, and rural areas. 
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Family Literacy 

Literacy training begins at home. A 1986 U.S. Department of Education 
publication, What Works , outlines common sense steps that families can 
take to provide a good education for their children. While one might know 
intuitively many of these ideas, each has the benefit of being validated 
through research. What Works gives the following recommendations for pre- 
literacy training for families to use as guidelines in their children's 
education: 




1. Parents are their children's first and most influential teachers. 
The best way for parents to help their children become better readers 
is to read to them—even when they are very young. The conversation 
that goes with reading aloud to children is as important as the 
reading itself. When parents ask children only superficial questions 
about stories, or don't discuss the stories at all, their children 

do not achieve as well in reading as the children of parents who 
ask questions that require thinking and who relate the stories to 
everyday events. 

2. A good foundation in speaking and listening helps children become 
better readers. Conversation is important. Children learn to read, 
reason, and understand things better when their parents: read, talk, 
and listen to them; tell them stories; play games; share hobbies; and 
discuss news, TV programs, and special events. 

When children learn to read, they make a transition from spoken to 
written language. Reading instruction builds on conversational 
skills; the better children are at using spoken language, the more 
successfully they will learn to read written language. 

Research shows a strong connection between reading and listening. 

A child who is listening well shows it by being able to retell stories 

and repeat instructions. Children who are good listeners in kindergarden 

and first grade are likely to become successful readers by the third 

grade. 

3. Children who are encouraged to draw and scribble "stories" at an early 
age will later learn to compose more easily, more effectively, and with 
greater confidence than children who do not have this encouragement. 

Very young children take the first steps toward writing by drawing and 
scribbling, or, i ey cannot use a pencil, they may use plastic or 
metal letters on a ^lt or magnetic board. Some preschoolers may 
write on toy typew: ^rs; others may dictate stories into a tape 
recorder or to an ac- who writes them down and reads them back. 
For this reason, it is oest to focus on the intended meaning of what 
very young children write, rather than on the appearance of the writing. 
Children become more effective writers when parents and teachers 
encourage them to choose the topics they write about, and then leave 
them alone to exercise their own creativity. 

4. A good way to teach children simple arithmetic is to build on their 
informal knowledge. This is why learning to count everyday objects is 
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an effective basis for early arithmetic lessons, 

5. In order to enrich the "curriculum of the home," some parents 

provide books, supplies, and a special place for studying; observe 
routines for meals, bedtime, and homework; and monitor the amount of 
time spent watching TV and doing after-school jobs. 

The guidelines for prsliteracy training described in What Works provide goals 
for families to strive for. However, it must also be recognized that many 
families do not have the time required to carry out these goals. There have 
been dramatic changes in American lifestyles resulting in more single-parent 
and two-working parent homes. Of children born in 1986 nearly 5955 will 
spend some or all of their first 18 years in households headed by one adult. 

According to census data, by. 1990, an estimated 80% of children under age 6 
will have working mothers. A recent study noted that enrollment in high 
quality preschool daycare programs and added academic help in the first 3 
years of school significantly improve the chances of disadvantaged children 
to achieve school success. Ms. Jeane Chall, Director of the Harvard University 
Graduate School of Education Reading Laboratory, believes that kindergardeners 
can be taught the rudiments of the alphabet and phonics, playfully, as Sesame 
Street does, in preparation for learning to read. In the early grades, 
schools need to target reading assessment and provide remediation. It has 
been pointed out that high school teachers also need to be trained in 
remediation. 

Some examples of family literacy activities in LSCA Title I projects follow. 
Lawrence Township Public Library in Illinois established a summer literacy 
reading program in 1985 for first through fifth graders who met the minimum 
requirements for promotion to the next grade, but who had reading problems. 

Similarity, York County Library (South Carolina) in FY 85 provided a summer 
reading program for second grade children identified by the school system as 
meeting minimum requirements by promotion from first grade, but who had 
reading problems. Parents were then contacted and urged to "help" their 
children participate in the reading program. In this way they could be drawn 
into the program and participate as actively as their children. The program 
meets two to three times each week in groups led by certified teachers. Parents 
are offered special programs and children are offered story-telling, art, and 
drama in addition to learning to read. 

In 1982 the Dekalb Library System in Decatur, Georgia set up a Homework Center 
in this low-income Atlanta suburb where traditional services had been 
ineffective. An average of 65 upper elementary and high school students came 
each afternoon to the Center for a quiet place to study and some personalized 
tutorial help from professional staff. They typed their reports on the 
Center's typewriter, viewed education programs on the audio-rvisual equipment, 
and operated the Center's Apple II computer, the same kind of computer used 
by Dekalb schools. School officials provided copies of computer programs 
that the children used in class. This project and Maryland's Babywise project, 
described below, carry the honor of having been selected as model library 
programs, appropriate for replication, by RMC Corporation, under contract 
with ED. 
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Howard County Library's Babywise program (Columbia, Maryland) was started in 
1985 and continued in 1986. It was designed to provide parent training 
programs for working/single/teenage parents and childcare workers on the 
selection of developmental ly appropriate materials for children up to age 3. 
There is a collection of materials designed to assist developmental growth 
and an ongoing publicity effort to alert potential patrons. Teenage parent 
seminars are conducted as part of the Babywise .program. A parent-tot area 
is available for use. Services are provided through the library, bookmobiles 
and interlibrary loan. 

More attention is gradually being given to programs that seek to break the 
cycle of illiteracy that passes from non-literate parents to children. 
One example, not an LSCA project, Collaborations for Literacy, in its third 
year of operation, is an intergenerational project involving the Boston 
Public Library, Boston University, the Massachusetts State Board of Library 
Commissioners, B. Dalton Booksellers; the Federal Work Study Program, and 
other groups. College Work Study students are trained by Boston University's 
School of Education faculty and Literacy Volunteers of Massachusetts and are 
paid to teach functional illiterates how to read. Tutors attend a weekly 
inservice seminar for which they receive academic credit. Adults who are 
interested in reading to and with children ages 4-11 on a regular basis are 
invited to participate. Adults are taught to read children's books featured 
on the popular TV series, "Reading Rainbow." Once an adult masters a book, he 
in turn reads it to a child, grandchild, or neighbor's child in the library 
where the tutoring takes place. The child is thereby provided with both an 
adult role model and a positive image of the library. The program is being 
replicated in Orangeburg, South Carolina, and is being implemented with LSCA 
funds in Austin, Texas. 

In FY 85 a Vermont LSCA project developed a bibliography of books for the 
very young to help functionally illiterate parents choose books to read to 
their children. 



Young Adults 

The Young Adult Literacy Assessment (ED, 1986) found that 15% of those 21-25 
read below the fourth-grade level and another 15% read below the eighth-grade 
level even though 98% had completed the eighth grade. 

Young adults have special needs. Adolescence is a period of confusion, strong 
emotions, identity crises, and challenges to adult values, words, and behavior. 
New roles are tried and discarded. Social workers have noted that the best 
access to young adults often is via peer groups that are influential in this 
phase of development. Group work can be far more effective than the traditional 
one-to-one approach. With LSCA Title I support, Englewood Public Library in 
New Jersey, developed a young adult literacy project that took this factor 
into account. The project featured group tutoring experiences where students 
dropped-i n at pre-designated hours. An adult was always available to 
provide backup support and a corps of teen tutors was trained. A teen advisory 
council was formed and teens helped in adapting or designing training materials. 
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Disabled 



There is a growing awareness that many physically handicapped persons have not 
benefited from special education and need special literacy efforts. For example, 
literacy is sometimes a problem for the hearing impaired because oral language 
skills must be developed prior to reading, putting a deaf person at a distinct 
disadvantage. In 1985 Nebraska installed a Telecommunications Device for the 
Deaf (TTD) machine at Contact Literacy Center to give deaf illiterates access 
to its hotline. 

The LSCA program funded several literacy projects for the developmental ly 
disabled. The Mansfield-Richland County Public Library in Ohio extended 
services to 350 developmental ly disabled and functionally illiterate adults 
identified by area agencies. Three in-depth staff awareness sessions were held. 

Materials were ordered and a catalog of the materials prepared and distributed 
to group homes, area agencies, classroom teachers, users living independently, 
and to the library. In another project in 1984, the Fairview Training Center 
in Oregon planned to develop an alternative to traditional special education 
methods for the mentally disabled, using a combination of computer-assisted 
instruction and computer-assisted video instruction. 

Literacy Volunteers of Westchester County (New York) has incorporated a 
learning disabilities component into its very successful literacy program and 
in 1984 developed a student intake questionaire designed to identify learning 
disabled students. 

Institutionalized 

Illiteracy among prisoners in some States is estimated at 60% and the average 
youthful' inmate reads at the 6.9-grade level. The LSCA program has been very 
responsive to the need for literacy programs, not only in prisons, but '"n 
other types of institutions. The major-emphasis of these projects was new 
technology, General Education Development (GED) preparation, purchasing high 
interest/low reading level materials, and tutoring. The key to prison literacy 
programs is motivation. It is sometimes difficult to cultivate an inmates 's 
desire to read, when the only incentive offered is that he or she will be 
able to obtain a minimum wage job when he or she leaves prison. For this 
reason, other incentives will have to be offered. 

The State of Virginia has instituted a "no read, no release" parole policy, 
which mandates literacy as one factor considered in parole decisions. Federal 
prisons and State prisons in Maryland, Arkansas, and Tennessee require inmates 
to participate in education programs. 

Another incentive is that inmates like to be able to write letters; in prison 
waiting lists to use the telephone can be a month long. Writing letters is 
one of the major forms of communication with the outside. 

Under LSCA Title I, the Oakhill Correctional Institute in Madison, Wisconsin 
developed a technology-based Literacy Center that is being r -plicated in 
other institutions and public libraries in Wisconsin and in some out of State. 
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The majc ^ features of the project included the following: 

1. A literacy librarian; 

2. Resident volunteers trained as peer tutors; 

3. Computerized literacy instruction for those with a reading level of 
grade 2 and up, with an emphasis on reading, grammar, spelling, and 
math; 

4. One-to-one tutoring for those with no literacy skills, using a 
phonetic teaching method; 

5. A core collection of basic skills software suitable for correctional 
institutions; 

6. An internal referral network comprised of teachers and social workers; 

7. Written guidelines with annotations that can be used as an acquisitions 
model for similar projects; 

8. An English as a Second Language (ESL) component; and a 

9. Vocational and occupational computer software collection for pre- 
release training. 



While almost every prison in the country has adult education, fewer than 100 
of the nations 3,493 city and county jails offer this opportunity. Kentucky's 
Green River Adult Literacy Project in 1984 initiated a successful county 
jail project, which was replicated in Henderson County, Kentucky in 1985. 

People with Limited English-Speaking Ability 



Roughly one-third of illiterates age 20 and above were born abroad, and speak 

a non-English language at home. Each year an estimated 1.4 million refugees 

and immigrants not literate in English are added to the pool of adult illiterates. 

It has been found that speaking English precedes learning to read and write 
in English. Many LSCA Title I projects focused on people who cannot speak or 
read English. No fewer than nineteen languages were covered in LSCA limited 
English-speaking programs in 1984: American Indian, Cambodian, Chamorro, 
Chinese, French, German, Hebrew, Hmong, Italian, Japanese, Khmer, Korean, 
Laotian, Polish, Portuguese, Russian, Spanish, Vietnamese, and Yiddish. 

Current research indicates that there are advantages to teaching illiterate 
language learners to read in their native tongue before teaching them to read 
in English. Because reading is language related, native speakers of other 
languages can be taught more easily to read the language with which they are 
familiar. The entire reading skill can then be transferred to reading English, 
For example, in their 1986 project "Pre-English as a Second Language: Literacy 
in Spanish as a First Step" the Universidad Popular and the Chicago Public 
Library cooperated in a literacy program that taught Spanish speaking adults 
how to read and write in Spanish. A substantial number of Universidad Popular's 
students had dropped out of ESL classes for lack of basic pre-reading skills. 

In 1984 The Fresno County Free Library (California, $60,000) directed its 
*dult literacy project toward the Hmog and Lao communities. Tutoring and 
materials were customized to these preliterate groups. In addition, life 
skills were taught. 
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In FY 85 Chicago Public Library, (Illinois) made available self-study cassettes 
in twenty languages for ESL students. Cassettes for a variety of literacy 
levels were available, including cassettes designed for students who knew no 
English. Some cassettes instructed only in English. Cassettes featured 
fiction, learning English through songs, learning English vocabulary for job 
interviews, and how to use the telephone, etc. The project noted a growing 
use of videocassette ESL materials. 

In 1985, the Jones Library in Amherst, Massachusetts used LSCA Title I funds 
to write a guide to library ESL resources, arrange for its translation, and 
distribute copies to the Hampshire County Cambodian community and to tutors. 
In 1986 Oklahoma hoped to videotape ESL tutor training sessions and make 
them available Statewide. 

The demand for ESL classes can reach fever pitch. Queens Borough Public 
Library (New York) provides no fewer than fifty-two ESL classes in seventeen 
sites; yet the demand still exceeds the availability of classes. Registration 
for these classes is centralized. The competition among registrants for the 
opportunity to learn English was so intense that security guards had to be 
hired to subdue fist fights that were breaking out in the registration lines. 

Rural Literacy 

It has been found that urban literacy approaches must be adapted to be suitable 
for rural literacy programs. In her article about developing rural literacy 
programs, Janet Tabor describes a rural LSCA project begun in 1983 by the 
Mohawk Valley Library Association (MVLA). She has determined that rural 
literacy projects differ from urban literacy projects in the following ways. 
Urban methods of publicity, fund-raising, and recruiting assume a concentrated 
population and mass information disbursement. Ms. Tabor notes that: 

In the nonurban setting, the 'community 1 may be a 600 square mile 
county with no common communication pathways and any number of villages 
and townships with separate records halls, representatives and governing 
organizations. Dealing with this potpourri of communities simultaneously 
can be a staggering problem. 

It is imperative that a social and attitudinal profile of the region be 
developed. Rural areas frequently retain an isolationist attitude. There 
is a tendency to avoid recognition of social problems, a psychological 
mind set that places incredible emphasis upon maintaining the status 
quo and a strong upper/lower class boundary. This is the 'small town 
syndrome'... . If there is a single recommendation relevant to surveying 
a rural area, it is that the goal must be not only the collection of 
information but also its dissemination. A literacy program in this 
setting cannot be introduced to the area; it must be the result of a 
participatory effort that involves the community-at-large. We devoted 
over 10 months to surveying and educating the various population segments 
about illiteracy in general before we ever introduced the jdea of an 
actual literacy tutoring program. 

Often rural areas are not consistently served by newspapers or radio and 
television stations. There may be a series of small presses and broadcast 
stations, but, in some sections, public media are virtually nonexistent. 
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Another consideration is the cost of using the telephone to maintain 
public relations contact with support agencies and volunteer staff. 
Often, rural regions are serviced by more than one telephone utility, 
and even villages and townships within the same system are subject to 
toll charges. This affects not only the overall program expense but 
also influences the willingness of potential support providers, tutors, 
and students to initiate contact. People are much more responsive if 
contact is verbal. Early indications are that ... mass mailings, direct 
distribution of promotional materials, and telephone and personal 
contact will eventually provide ccuntywide awareness of program services 
and increasing 'word-of-mouth ' publicity, which a rurally based 
organization requires in order to function on a long-term basis. 

The same geographic character that affects communication ... complicates 
transportation. Problems include the lack of mass transportation and 
the fact that potential students, due to illiteracy, do not possess a 
driver's license... . Many students and tutors reside as many as 60 
miles from instructional meeting sites. 

Scheduling and traveling to outlying tutor trainings, locating alternate 
tutor/student meeting sites throughout the service area, developing 
satellite material collections, and implementing a travel reimbursement 
program for tutors represent possible solutions for providing fully 
accessible services for a rural population. 

The highly successful Kentucky River Adult Literacy Project reflects the unique 
qualities of rural literacy projects. Illiteracy in the Appalachian Mountain 
Mountain area is traced back to the early nineteenth century, due to geogra- 
phical isolation as well as set attitudes regarding the value of education. 
This project, started in 1981, serves a rural region consisting of eight 
counties. The Literacy Coordinator, Lois Gross, a former illiterate, in 
1982 single handedly conducted 80 Laubach training workshops throughout the 
region, enrolled 545 students and 456 tutors, and averaged 900 miles per 
month in travel. By 1983 this project was considered the model literacy 
program for Kentucky public libraries. The coordinator and her staff presented 
this model program in 11 counties of the Kentucky River Library Region. As 
a result the 3 other library regions in 1984 decided to initiate literacy 
projects based on the model . 

In FY 85 the program reached 543 students and 566 volunteer tutors. Activities 
included keeping in contact with the combined total of 1,109 volunteer tutors 
and students, traveling in a mountainous area, and conducting workshops for 
tutors. A part-time secretary monitored all students' progress and kept 
statistics on the project, enabling the coordinator to maintain contacts and 
continue recruitment of more students and tutors. Tutors are found most often 
among the husbands, wives, and neighbors of the students. There was a major 
effort to contact coal miners. Many times the Literacy Coordinator and her 
staff were turned away by coal operators who feared mining inspectors and 
wildcatters. The need to reach miners was paramount, because many were not 
able to read safety instructions. Others, laid off, were unable to complete 
applications for unemployment benefits. Now that efforts have gained public 
attention and student enrollment is sustained at a high level, future plans 
include the development of local literacy councils. 
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Statewide Coalitions— Current Developments 

Secretary of Education William J. Bennett has noted that the States must play 
a primary part in addressing both the dropout problems and illiteracy, 
indicating that these are two national problems that do not lend themselves 
to a Washington solution. States have recognized this and are taking on a 
growing role in literacy efforts. One of the most notable trends in the LSCA 
program is the establishment of statewide literacy councils or coalitions in 
33 states. State library agencies are active partners inmost of these 
statewide planning bodies, and in some cases library leaders were directly 
responsible for their creation. 

Statewide coalitions are supported with LSCA Title I funds in many States. 
Some of the activities of these coalitions are described below. 

1. A statewide information and referral service on literacy (Minnesota). 

2. Manuals for starting a literacy program (Kentucky). 

3. A statewide literacy conference or statewide literacy teleconference 
(Virginia, Kentucky, New York, California). 

4. A speakers 1 bureau with literacy experts (Indiana). 

5. A statewide literacy newletter (Indiana). 

6. A 10-year statewide literacy plan (Indiana). 

7. The development of a tool to help companies assess literacy needs of 
their employees, calculate the costs of illiteracy to the company, 
and identify appropriate instructional strategies (Indiana). 

8. A directory of literacy service providers in the State (Massachusetts. 
Florida). 

9. A literacy program in the State government to match State employees 
who need literacy training with other State employees who can serve 
as tutors (Illinois). 

10. Hearings across the State to gather information on the extent of the 
illiteracy problem, what the communities are doing to address the 
problem, and how the State council might assist (Illinois, Arizona). 

11. A statewide literacy hotline (Illinois). 

12. Assistance to local cooperative literacy ventures to move from 
informal to formal structures via contracts and memoranda of 
understanding (California). 

13. The requirement of local coordination as a condition of grant 
funding (Illinois). 

14. A literacy logo for the btste (California). 
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15. Literacy proclamations and resolutions by State and local governing 
bodies and officials from such organizations as the Boy Scouts, 
churches, service clubs, and ethnic associations (California). 

16. Broad involvement of other State level agencies: Indian Affairs, Mental 
Health, Corrections, Human Services, and Education (Oklahoma). 

17. Presentations at State conferences of service groups, e.g., Lions Club, 
Urban League, Firefighters Association (Oklahoma). 

18. Representatives of labor, the media, and corporations included in 
the statewide Literacy Council (Illinois). 

19. Local military bases involved in literacy projects (California). 

20. An application to Library of Congress to become a local Center for 
the Book (Oklahoma). 

21. Regional literacy programs in rural areas for Illiterates who do not 
want to be recognized receiving literacy training in their own small 
local community (Oklahoma, Texas, New York). 

22. Establishment of a foundation for purposes of receiving donations 
(Kentucky). 

23. Establishment of a position for a statewide literacy coordinator 
(Kentucky, California). 

In June 1986 special recognition was given to the Illinois Literacy Council. 
Mr. Jim Edgar, Illinois Secretary of State and State Librarian, was the 
recipient of the 1986 American Library Trustee Association (ALTA) Literacy 
Award. The ALTA Literacy Award is given annually to an individual who has 
done an outstanding job in making contributions toward the extirpation of 
illiteracy. Since the establishment of the Illinois Literacy Council in May 1984, 
Mr. Edgar has advocated public support of local programs in Illinois. 
At his direction, the Illinois State Library made $700,000 in LSCA funds 
available to libraries and library systems for development of literacy programs 
or support services for programs already in existence. Mr. Edgar also requested 
that Governor James Thompson include $2 million in his education reform 
legislation for support of literacy programs. This was approved in June 1985 
and the Secretary of State's Literacy Grant Program was established. 

Evaluation and Research Needs 

The lack of adequate needs assessments and program evaluations contributes to 
the disagreement in the literacy field on the definition of literacy, the 
number of illiterates, and the best approach to the problem. Methods for 
evaluating program effectiveness are often poorly defined and the demand for 
tutors does not leave sufficient time to evaluate projects. Some experts 
advocate that needs assessments be conducted in localities nationwide. Most 
projects do not employ control groups to compare the achievements of groups of 
persons receiving training with groups of persons not receiving training. In 
its recommendations for a national literacy policy, the Coalition on Literacy 
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notes that evaluation money is needed for community based programs that reach 
adults who read at the 0-3 grade reading level. Potentially, the LSCA Literacy 
programs could make significant contributions in these areas of evaluation. 

Secretary of Education William Bennett includes "research that guides policy 
and informs practice" as a key part of the Department's Literacy Initiative. 
Several areas where more information is needed have been identified in our 
review of LSCA Titlje I projects. These areas could be researched and developed 
as part of LSCA literacy projects, or through private sector research projects. 

Examples of these research issues include the following: 

1. An online, computerized data base of high quality literacy print and 
software materials with critical annotations. Access would be by 
subject, title, and reading level. 

2. Computer software with voice component developed for adults with 0-4 
grade reading levels. 

3. An impact study of how the lives of former illiterates have been 
affected by becoming literate. 

4. Research on the dropout rate in library literacy projects. What 
elements cause it? What can be done about it? 

5. Development of a matrix of potential literacy target groups (poor, 
young adult dropouts, families, employees, children, new Americans, 
disabled, institutionalized, elderly, urban, rural); tutoring methods, 
(phonics, etc.); materials (books, software, newspapers); settings 
(library, school, home) and modes (classroom, one-to-one, informal 

-group); and types of tutors. Test whether the matrix identifies the 
most appropriate matches among the target groups, methods, materials, 
settings, modes, and tutors. 

6. Research on the most effective and low cost marketing strategies to 
attract tutors and students. 

7. Study of the applicability in the United States of other countries 1 
successful approaches to adult literacy development. 

8. Research on the most effective methods for training tutors. 

9. Research on the connection between illiterates and tutors, i.e., 
how well do middle class tutors relate to low socioeconomic status 
(SES) students? 

10. Research on the most effective uses of technology in library based 
literacy projects? 

11. Research on the difference between the way children learn to reed 
and the way adults learn to read. 
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12. Research on how well literacy programs serve learning disabled 
illiterates. Volunteer tutors generally do not have the technical 
background needed to recognize and help learning disabled illiterates 
A simple screening device could be developed that would distinguish 
learning disabled illiterates from those whose illiteracy stems from 
other causes and that could refer the learning disabled to appropriate 
help, e.g., special education teachers. 

13. Develop reliable measures for the number of illiterates, locally and 
nationwide. J 

Moving Ahead 

Public and private organizations are actively pursuing new ways of meeting 
the literacy challenge. Laubach Literacy Action, Literacy Volunteers of 
America, and the Lutheran Churchwomen have a long history of qrassroots 
literacy initiative. 

iLlltZl t ?£. C !!! 11 i! 0n f ? r . Lit eracy, ^rmed by the American Library Association, 
together with the Advertising Council launched a very successful three year drive 
rlJlt n • ? « C K and , r fr u1t literacy tutors and students. Contact Literacy 
Center (Lincoln, Nebraska) in cooperation with the Coalition for Literacy 
has formed a nationwide computerized directory of literacy organizations and 
maintains a toll-free phone number that can be used as a clearinghouse for 
potential students and tutors. 

m^ TV an fl 5 he /m U Hll C ^casting Service (PBS) recently announced Project 
il2 I Soli I l h 9 J ° lnt multimillion dollar literacy campaign for the 
1986 and 1987 broadcast years. PLUS will operate in two phases: outreach 
(in process since January, 1986) and community awareness. So far 100 national 
JIw!? 12 ^ 1 ?™ have P - edged their support to establish activities on the local 
leve! and 310 community task forces have been set up by ABC and PBS affiliate 
UVnTJ of / h \ ch there where a total of 525, all of which will be participating. 
National networks programs began in September 1986, after outreach programs 
had been set into motion. 

Programs will include documentaries and spots on shows such as ABC News 
Nightline and World News Tonight, and a made-for-television movie. PBS will 
air Project Second Chance," a 43-part high school equivalency program, and a 
special series on the English language. In addition, story lines of daytime 
serials, prime time shows and after school specials will call attention to 
illiteracy. Both networks will provide a continuous focus on illiteracy in 
E^h^ S - rV1Ce anno " cemen ts, and affiliates will supplement national programs 
with their own local programming. ABC radio will also carry public service 
annoucements and mini-documentaries on jlliteracy on its 1800 radio network 
arri nates. 

?or?uS?ir a RlL C Hr«t? (N ?&? S ° f PLUS haS received fund1n 9 f ™ Corporation 
for Public Broadcasting (CPB) to present special programs on NPR's two weekly 

Spanish-language programs. These will focus on the problems facing Hispanic 
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PLUS telecasts are expected to reach more than 50-million households. In 
addition, the American Newspaper Publishers Association is mounting a major 
literacy awareness campaign through its 1400 newspapers in tandom with PLUS. 
On September 7, 1986 "Literacy Sunday" religious leaders throughout the 
country included the subject of literacy in their sermons. 

The Business Council for Effective Literacy is mobilizing the private sector. 
B. Daltcn book publishers recently committed a $3 million grant to help 
reinforce literacy efforts, and has provided much publicity. 

The Federal government has also set up several new initiatives. In April 1985, 
two bills, S.J. Res. 112 and H.J. Res. 244, were introduced in Congress for a 
second White House Conference on Library and Information Services in 1989, with 
literacy as one of its themes. In addition, the Federal Interagency Committee 
on Education (FICE), whose goal is to maximize Federal resources through 
interagency cooperation, sponsored a survey of adult literacy programs in the 
Federal government to determine what the government was currently offering 
in support of literacy. The survey identified 75 Federal programs that in 
FY 85 provided a total of $347.6 million for literacy-related activities. A 
directory of these activities was produced. 

The Center for the Book (Library of Congress) has proclaimed 1987 as "The 
Year of the Reader" and has launched a nationwide campaign to encourage, 
emphasize, and celebrate reading. The program addresses both illiteracy and 
aliteracy (the loss of reading skills and interest by those who can read but 
dont 't). 

Fighting illiteracy is also a high priority of ED. Secretary Bennett has 
asked all ED offices to examine ways they can help support literacy 
activities, and he has directed the Adult Literacy Initiative staff to 
coordinate educational programs that have adult literacy components and to 
promote literacy efforts at all levels. 

A recent LSCA initiative is the new Library Literacy Program under LSCA Title 
VI. This program was established by Congress when it reauthorized LSCA in 
1984. Under this discretionary grant program State and local public libraries 
apply directly to ED for grants to support library literacy projects. Basically, 
State libraries can coordinate and plan library literacy programs and arrange 
for training for librarians and volunteers to carry out such programs. 
Local public libraries can promote the use of voluntary services of individuals, 
agencies, and organizations in providing literacy programs; acquire library 
materials for literacy programs; and use library facilities for literacy 
programs. Grants are limited by statute to $25,000. In FY 1986, first year 
of operation of the program, grants were awarded totaling $4,785,000. 

The Challenge Ahead 

It is important to remember that literacy goes beyond the ability to read and 
write. Once those skills are mastered, literacy becomes r way of enriching 
one s life and contributes to the enrichment of society. Jonathan Kozol, 
author of Illiterate America , says the real cost of illiteracy is that it is 
an insult to democracy. People who cannot read can neither "choose" in a 
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restaurant nor "choose" in the voting booth. He purports that the "Art of War" 
is a national priority while the "Art of living" is left to volunteers. 

The challenge is there for all of us — the Federal government, State and 
local governments, the private sector, families, volunteers, and illiterates. 
Rather than dispute literacy figures, definitions, and methods, rather than 
debate who is doing more and who less, we must recognize that there is enough 
illiteracy for all of- us. All our efforts are needed in the battle against 
illiteracy. Our challenge is to work in partnership with one another to win 
the war. 
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LIBRARY PROGRAMS 
PUBLIC LIBRARY SUPPORT STAFF 

Library Services to the Blind and P h ysically HandicaB Bgd 

Fiscal Year 1985 

By 

Clare De Cleene 



According to the National Library Service (NLS) of the Library of 
Congress, approximately 1.3Z of the American population is blind or 
L handicapped. Library services to these people have been 
provided through regional libraries for the blind and physically 
handicapped. These libraries serve as distribution centers for 

Be«^rM,°Q ded t B,aterialS w and P la >* ack ^"P'nent available from the NLS. 
reoinnai NLS makes no cash grants to the States, operating funds for the 
regional libraries have come from other sources, including LSCA. 

Se F blinH Y T J 985 V 85) ' ^ CA Title 1 fundS for lib ™y ^vices to 
the blind and physically handicapped totalled nearly $4.5 million. While 

co^itrHT^ 8 " inCreaSe ° f ° nly 1% in Federal d ° iiars that States 
in an ovt^l ^t^ 9 ™' j ncreased State and local allocations resulted 
in an overall 12/. increase from FY 84 funds to FY 85 funds supporting 
these library services. Trends in state reports indicate the following: 

1. Circulation of materials has. remained the same or increased. In 
Washington and New York, inci cases of 57% and 66% respectively 
resulted from automating library procedures. Where a decrease 
was reported in circulation, the cause was attributed to problems 
incurred in converting from a manual to an automated system. 

2. There continues to be an increase in the acquisition of large 
print books. 3 

3. With the addition of Arizona, Iowa, Oklahoma, and Minnesota, 
radio reading services have increased from nine States to 
thirteen. 

4. Seventeen States reported varying degrees of involvement with 
automating their services to the blind and physically 
handicapped. An additional three States indicated plans to fund 
or place an order for computer hardware and software. 

5. Use of volunteers remains essential to most programs. Several 
States have volunteers in penitentiaries assisting in recording 
materials on tape or repairing equipment. The Atlanta (GA) 
Braille Volunteers were selected as AtJanta's best volunteer 
group in 1985. 

6. The special needs of blind and physically handicapped children 
are beginning to be recognized. Following Arizona's suit, 
Illinois, Massachusetts, and New York have created special 
programs directed at children. 
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to ^r^TS^^^^ 1 -^- *• the recognized „eed 

Mind and ^^r^T Z2x?zr£ zrztzr/ 1 ** th * 

maintaining current patron files Mints! amiculty of 

accurate statistics appeared in^a^y repots' Zt S' ^ ke f Pin9 
manual systems recoanized the „ 0 LI re P°f ts - Most libraries still using 

automated, 4 rea i(5M i iS ' re 9 10 "al libraries were 

libraries' weri manual ^ST^ J 8 ? 181 * aut ° mat * d ' 21 regional 

Research Associates L ^ V^T ed " 91 ° nal libraries, 14 used Data 
(READS). Mos of^he 105 SrLSSl^" Enr ° llment and ^livery System 
those subregional libr-rW ^ ? libraries were not automated. Of 

READS, and VTe %S££S£ l^l^TL^^ ? 
-formation, NLS expects 10 libraries to LtaU^K^r 1988 . 

While no specific information is kept on the effects of a „ + ™ ♦ • 
circulation, there seems to be a significant VrZri Jk f aUton,atlon on 
decreases while conversion takes Sace «nd circulation 
conversion. Most of the automl^S r "creases considerably after 
the systems facilitate selecting f„i + ""ulation, because 

of the Kentucky reg^aHlbr^ to£g^J?~?£^ 
circulation over the averaae Q f thp til re sulted m a 33% increase in 

giiasij - i program entitled "Elephants Have Disabilities when It 

SSL, .^.-"^S^Sd^ of DiSabled the »^"v is 

handicapped employee A Voice ? f i"2 ? ,0rk area for a severely 
enployee PP to -.^^"t^S^ ™ ^ d *? the 
Township Public Library's CLST ^ 7 I Schaumburg 

57 words, and there a2 nlfnf t The s r stem acce P*s 

, ana there are plans to upgrade the vocabulary to 200 words 
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LSCA FUNDED SERVICES TO THE BLIND AND PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 

FY 85 



PROJECT 

The Regional Library, a Division of the Alabama Public 
Library Service, circulates materials through a com- 
puterized system. Volunteers are used to produce and 
distribute materials. 

Project supplemented services provided by the regional 
library in meeting the needs of Houston County patrons. 

The Alabama Institute for the Deaf and Blind tran- 
scribed materials and duplicated materials on cassette 
tape and braille thermoform paper for circulation. 

The Northwest Regional Library project for the purchase 
of large print materials vas designed to reach handi- 
capped and homebound patrons. 

The State Library served 550 individuals and 64 deposit 
collections throughout the State. Patrons vith prob- 
lems could call the State Library collect. Braille 
service vas received from the Kultistate Center in Utah. 

1,250 large print volumes were purchased for use in the 
Apache Junction, Case Grande, Coolidge, Eloy, and 
Florence libraries. 

The Special Needs Center has served as a State and 
national resource for other libraries developing services 
to the handicapped. Assistance has been given to fifty 
libraries in U.S., Canada, Australia, and Great Britain 
Britain. Statistics show a 100% increase of information 
assists given over the last year. Cooperation vith com- 
munity groups has been outstanding. The staff has or- 
ganized and participated in festivals for people serving 
special populations. The Electronic Communications 
Training Program in the Special Needs Computer Workplace 
has been successful and has certified 10 independent users. 
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PROJECT 

The Library for the Blind and Visually Handicapped i 
(LBVH) provides public library service to all visually 
and physically handicapped Arizona residents. LBVH 
also provides recorded and braille books and magazines 
covering Southwest and Arizona materials. 

Radio Reading Service has been expanded into the Tucson 
area. 

The Regional Library circulated library materials to 
individuals and provided deposit collections to various 
institutions. The Regional Library was also involved in 
preparatory activities for implementing a READS systea. 
Advisory and support services were given to the sub- 
regional libraries in Magnolia, Jonesboro, Fayetteville, 
and Fort Smith. 

Technical assistance, is provided to local libraries in 
demonstrations of services, use of aid machines, and 
limited collection building. Two subgrants were a READS 
Automation Demonstration to the San Francisco Public 
Library ($47,042) and an automation project for the 
Fresno Subregional Library for the Blind and Handicapped 
($34,649) ™ 

The Colorado State Library for the Blind and Physically 
Handicapped duplicated 113 books and 120 magazines, which 
were copied on 14, 197 cassettes. The quarterly newsletter 
was available on flexible disc and large print. The Li- 
brary registered 545 new readers, circulated 207,591 items, 
and mailed 4,621 catalogs. The number of volunteers was 
constant at 135. Due to lack of funding Colorado Radio 
Information Service went off the air. 
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PROJECT EXPENDITURES 

iiSCA WON -FEDERAL TOTAL 

SLSSSV* ^ BliBd ? d Physicali l' Handicapped 5154,774 S 65,676 S 220 450 

completed the conversion of 4,700 patron files along ^u»450 
vith the electronic inventory of holdings. The auto- 
mated circulation system was activated in April, 1985. 
The number of readers served was 4, 939, an increase of 
7.5JC over the previous year. In addition to serving 
individuals, the Library serves 903 nursing homes, 
hospitals, schools, and other institutions. 

The General Assembly in the FY 86 State Appropriation 16 991 ft 7 qic 
provided funds to purchase the computer hardware to ' 104 ' 307 

automate the program using READS software. The Deleware 
Association for the Blind continued to provide taped 
materials of local interest. Twenty-nine volunteers 
taped Delaware Today, local daily newspapers, USA 
Jodajr, Modern Maturity, and newsletters of blind organ- 
izations. The Consumer Councils, one in each county, 
provided patron input and made suggestions for improved 
services. . 

The D.C. Public Library served as liaison to other n 3 6 6 fiq isi 

city agencies in identifying potential users and pro- ' 5 8 °' 519 

viding them with the needed machinery. The Library also 
worked with schools having special education programs 
for blind and physically handicapped youth. It also 
planned orientation workshops for teachers, parents, and 
others who worked with the blind and physically handi- 
capped. 

This project funded a statewide study of services to 2 935 

the blind and physically handicapped, including the ' ' 

seven existing subregional libraries and the Florida 
Regional Library for the Blind. Actions resulting from 
the study included the development of a new funding 
distribution method for the subregional library program 
and the establishment of additional subregional librar- 
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EXPENDITURES 

PR0J£CT LSCA NON-FEDERAL TOTAL 

Due to delays in funding, no narrative is yet available. $ 10,000 $446,898 $ 456,898 



The Library's Talking Book project began in June, 1975, 18,731 7,500 26 231 

to serve Duval and Nassau Counties. Equipment and books 
on records and cassettes are lent. A collection of 
large print books is also available. The library serves 
1,174 registered borrowers and 47 institutions. A com- 
prehensive brochure, "Guidelines for Service, B in large 
print vas compiled and distributed. 

The Talking Books program serves both Manatee and 21.023 42,175 63 198 

Sarasota Counties. Because approximately 60% of the ' ' 

total use comes from Sarasota County, an interlocal 
agreement between the tvo counties continued, whereby 
Sarasota contributed $23,000 towards the program. Cir- 
culation increased 3.4X over the previous year and 
the number of readers increased 11.5%. This year the 
project used some willing Telephone Pioneers to repair 
equipment. Volunteers continue to be essential with 
donated hours increasing 41.4% over last year. A third 
record holder and a second high-speed tape rewinder 
were purchased. 

-Dade The Dade County Talking Book Library served 3127 pa- 42, 9C* 91,580 134 484 

trons, a gain of 144 over last year. The staff updated ' ' 

the patron address information. Circulation for 1985 was 
64,525 books, 22,949 discs, and 41,576 cassettes, overall 
approximately the same aj the previous year. While book 
circulation decreased, cassette circulation increased re- 
flecting a move by the Library of Congress to produce the 
majority of new titles on cassette. Circulation-by-mail 
service continues to be successful, with the staff main- 
taining a one-day turnaround. Personal contact is empha- 
sized through individual staff contact and distribution 
of welcome letters, book and subject preference request 
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lists, a sample "Talking Book Topics/ and a large print 
card with the library's address and phone number. Calls 
from Spanish language patrons are handled by a staff mem- 
ber fluent in Spanish. The Dade subregional library 
worked with the Greater Biami Opera Association to make 
the Grand Opera Season accessible to the disabled. Com- 
mentary guides were prepared on cassette for four produc- 
tions. The tapes were duplicated and distributed after 
announcing their availability and the availability of 
free performances. The library cooperates with WLRN 
to provide radio reading service. 
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EXPENDITURES 
NON-FEDERAL 



TOTAL 



The library has provided personnel, resources, and 
logistics to maintain distribute talking books and 
cassettes produced by the Library of Congress; to pro- 
vide special materials and services; to develop the 
library's collection of cassettes in such areas as 
music, occupational information, and self-help 
materials; and to coordinate with other service agen- 
cies to promote the use of talking books and library 
services. 

The circulation of Talking Books records and cassettes 
increased by 4% to a patron population that grew by &'/. 
over the past year. The new facility into which the 
department moved in the summer features a lobby area. 
As a result, walk-in patronage increased by 87.. 

Quality library service is provided tc the blind and 
physcially handicapped through the Talking Book program, 
books by mail, operation of a telecommunication device 
for the deaf (TDD) for access by the deaf and hearing 
impaired, bookmobile visits, and public relations 
efforts. Libraries involved in this project include 
the fourteen system-administered agencies of the 
Tampa-Hillsborough County Public Library System, the 
member libraries in Plant City and Temple Terrace, and 
the Veterans Administration hospital medical library. 



$ 15,000 $ 16,700 



$ 31, 700 
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17, 960 



18,285 58,750 
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PRQJECT LSCA NON-FEDERAL TOTAL 

Although the number of readers increased only 3'/., the $ 76,550 $731,481 $ 308 031 

number of books and periodicals circulated increased 
157.. A complete reshelving of the book collection on 
compact shelving will enable the existing warehouse to 
house the collection a few more years. The Textbook 
Section enjoyed the services of 36 active members of 
the Atlanta Braille Volunteers who produced 45 titles 
in Braille format for circulation. Over 39,500 pages 
vere thermoformed. The Atlanta Braille Volunteers were 
selected as Atlanta's best volunteer group in 1985. 
The Magazine Section had 11 volunteers who recorded 24 
books. Nine local magazines vere recorded and dupli- 
cated monthly. 

Because Braille production isone of the most labor in- 10,000 252,749 262 749 

tensive activities, computerized braille vas seriously 
explored. LSCA funds vere used to purchase a braille 
printer in cooperation vith the Special Education Sec- 
tion of the Department of Education. 

In 1984, the Idaho legislature appropriated sufficient 196,312 196 312 

State funds to return the Blind and Physically Handi- 
capped program to State funding. Money vas used for 
salary and benefits, building service charges, and a 
grant to the Blind Commission to operate the volun- 
teer taping service. 

This program automated the circulation of large print 2,775 2 775 

books vithin the Suburban Library System, Zone 7. Be- 
cause all but one library had an Apple II, this vas the 
selected hardvare. Applevorks vas selected as the 
software, because it vas capable of handling the 
holdings and vas easy for staff to learn. A brovsing 
format database vas designed vith a simple letter sys- 
tem for type of fiction and a limit of three Devey num- 
bers for nonfiction. Accepting the first call number 
submitted and the first form of author name meant it 
vas not necessary to coordinate cataloging departments. 
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Workshops were held in each of the three library sys- 
tems. Each workshop included a •mission statement, ■ an 
introduction to serving readers in their homes, oppor- 
tunity to examine selection aids and to have "hands-on 1 
experience with cassette and record players, and a dis- 
cussion of ways libraries could serve visually handi- 
capped patrons. 

The Johanna Bureau for the Blind and Physically Handi- 
capped produced 92 titles, each self-proofed by pach 
narrator. Currently 24 titles are in progress and 39 
await assignment. In addition, 14 reels of 2-track re- 
cordings and 191 reels of 4-track recordings have been 
produced. 
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$ 2,295 $ 



TOTAL 



$ 2,295 



4, 494 



4,494 



Community support for the Kids on the Block project 
has been extensive. A concerted effort using news- 
papers, radio, letters, speeches, agency newsletters, 
posters, and the Voluntary Action Center resulted in 
the successful recruitment of prospective volunteers. 
Each volunteer was trained and responsible for learn- 
ing puppetry skills, absorbing information, and under- 
standing issues surrounding disabilities and perform- 
ing and speaking to adults and children. Volunteers 
were assigned to various roles in the project and troupes 
were formed with 21 active puppeteers. Five workshops 
were held with disabled persons as speakers and facili- 
tators. Monthly troupe sessions are an integral part 
of the project and are a key for communication between 
the project director and volunteers. An audience of 
1,458 was reached through 37 performances. The Kids 
on the Block project is positive, upbeat, and nation- 
ally recognized for its approach in helping to change 
attitudes. The project has been highly successful in 
communicating with children. An integral part of the 
program has been the question/answer period. Children 
have been very responsive in talking with the puppets. 



22, 696 



22, 696 
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■Elephants Have Disablities When It Comes To Say, 
Dancing, But for the Disabled, the Greatest Disability 
is Getting a Job. B The goal of this project was to 
allow a severely handicapped employee to function in 
the Public Library. The employee is confined to a 
wheelchair and has no use of her legs and limited use 
of her hands. A Voice Input Nodule was installed on 
the CLSI circulation system to allow her to do more 
sophisticated projects. Minor problems involving the 
voice occurred. The operator had voice changes caused 
by cold, fatigue, excitement, etc. The voice input 
module did not always recognize voice changes. This 
made it necessary to retrain the operator for voice 
changes. The operator is able to switch back and 
forth quickly from the online database to the VET soft- 
ware. The VET unit accepts 57 words and will be up- 
graded to 200. 

This project assembled a collection of low vision aids 
and related aids and appliances for the visually and 
physically handicapped and demonstrate their use. Equip- 
ment purchased included a Visualtek video reading aid, 
various types of magnifiers, a Perkins Brailler, Braille 
reading and writing aids, and other useful aids and 
tools. The equipment was displayed in six libraries 
with patrons inquiring about costs and sources for 
purchase. The equipment was also displayed at the 
Peru shopping mall in conjunction with a talking book/ 
braille display. 

The Division for the Blind and Physically Handicapped 
funded four positions: Braille Librarian, two Clerk- 
Typists, and a Reader Advisor. With this staff, the 
Division provided recorded library materials to 51 of 
Indiana's 92 counties. The remaining 41 counties are 
served by five subregional libraries. LSCA funds paid 
for an IN-WATS telephone line so patrons could call 
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$ 6,779 $ 



TOTAL 

$ 6,779 



3, 998 



3, 998 



206,396 



206, 396 
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the Division at no cost. The five subregionals, 
(Bartholomew County, Elkhart, Evansville-Vanderburgh 
County, Fort Wayne-Allen County and Lake County), 
served 5,380 patrons. The total number of patrons 
served in FY 85 was 11,664, an increase of 79 over FY 
84. Circulation at subregionals increased 9.9%. 

The Iowa program focus is on the selection and purchase $ 9,m $ 42 889 $ 59 nnn 

of large type materials, which are preferred by patrons. ****** , • 52,000 

The program also supports the Radio Reading Service. 
In a three hour weekday broadcast, staff read from ' 
daily and Sunday editions of the Des Hoines Register. 
local shoppers and other community publications. The 
program also purchases commercially produced tapes 
and taping of additional materials by volunteers. In 
1985, staff spoke to 12,427 people in 200 speaking en- 
gagements, fairs, and meetings. In Touch: Printing and 
Writing for the Blind i n the Ninet Pe nth Century, a 
Smithsonian Institution Traveling Exhibit was, brought 
to Des Mcines. Braille and cassette tape copies of 
the print exhibit were produced and available. 

Grantee did not meet deadline for reporting. 

The Kentucky Talking Book Library is the regional 69,800 200,000 269 800 

library for Kentucky within the National Library ' 8 °° 

Service for the Blind and Physically Handicapped. The 

system served 4,720 patrons and circulated 179,025 

items. The regional library was selected as one of 

three nationwide test pilot sites for the new READS 

automation system. Circulation after installation 

showed a significant increase. Volunteers recorded 

74 books, 14 more than projected. 
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Over 163,100 braille and recorded ■aterials vere cir- 
culated to 3,479 individuals and 205 institutions* 
The library nailed over 9,000 catalogs to patrons and 
produced a quarterly Newsletter* An 800 toll free 
nuiber was available to patrons. An additional l r 000 
large print books vere purchased for the collection. 
The library autoiated, installing the READS circula- 
tion system. 

The State Library is Maine's Regional Library for 
the National Library Service for the Blind and Phys- 
cally Handicapped, providing talking books statewide 
and coordinating the subregional systei. Subregional 
libraries include Bangor Public Library, Gary Public 
Library, Lewiston Public Library, Portland Public 
Library, and Waterville Public Library. In 1985, over 
135,000 recorded itess were provided to 2,799 patrons. 
Compact shelving for talking books was installed at 
the State Library. Nearly 1,800 tapes were duplicated 
at the State Library for the five subregionals. 

In 1985, certified users dropped by 3X to 5,743 because 
inactive files were purged in preparation for autoaa- 
tiom Circulation increased 15X during this sane time. 
Over 172,500 itess (other than periodicals) circulated 
and 95,600 periodicals circulated. A total of 100 new 
borrowers have registered within the system. 

A consultant assessed library services to the Blind 
and Physically Handicapped, visited public libraries, 
analyzed surveys, attended meetings, and interviewed 
consumer groups and agency representatives. The Kasa- 
achusetts Master Plan was amended to reflect findings. 
The consultant also helped Regional and Subregional 
Libraries plan and evaluate services, prepare grant 
proposals, locate operation sites, and seek additional 
State funding. 
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$137,366 $120,513 



TOTAL 

$ 257,879 



72,188 26,662 



98,850 



78,956 160,750 



239, 70S 



22,995 



22,995 
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Special needs professionals assisted in assembling a 
collection of books, records, filmstrips, computer 
software and appliances, multimedia kits, games, 
puzzles, and audio-visual equipment. These were to 
meet the needs of children with learning, motor, 
visual, and mobility impairments who had been certi- 
fied print-handicapped. To make the collection easily 
recognizable, items were prominently displayed in the 
children's room, and staff created a catalog of ma- 
terials and equipment to be distributed to families 
and teachers. The project was publicized in press 
releases and newspaper coverage r,f the open house for 
the center. 

The Bridgewater Public Library, with the assistance of 
an advisory group of parents with disabled children and 
local community service providers, acquired an exten- 
sive collection of appropriate materials, developed 
special programs, publicized activities, and trained 
staff to expand library services to disabled children. 
The newly formed Bridgewater Parents of Special Needs 
Children, and educators and agencies such as Handi-Kids, 
helped staff gather input and increase parental involve- 
ment. Project staff acquired print and non-print mater- 
ials, aids and appliances, games and realia, and liter- 
ature specific to coping with disabilities. Easy access 
was assured by creating an illustrated, informative toy 
catalog and earmarking items as Special Tools and Re- 
sources (STAR) collection. In addition, staff were 
given sensitivity training and demonstrations of read- 
ing, viewing, and communication equipment. 

The Talking Book Library fulfilled its functions as a 
subregional library by circulating selected books on 
tape and disk to certified borrowers. The library in- 
creased its collection by acquiring additional large 
print books and conducting original taping and tape dupli- 
cation of books on demand. The library also maintained 
its volunteer delivery of services to the homebound. 
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8, 000 



17, 000 



17,000 
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The Plymouth Public Library sought to increase its $ 1,845 $ $ 1,845 

current collection of government and locally produced 

recorded books for the certified print-handicapped by 

retaining master copies and producing duplicates of 

popular titles in demand. Legal and copy restrictions 

permitting, the library produced enough copies of 

audiocassettes to meet the specific level of demand. 

The library purchased a Telex Duplicator to handle the 

project. 

> 

Public libraries in Abington, Hanover, and Rockland 6,550 6 550 

coordinated the purchase and processing of large print 
books and commercially-produced audiocassettes intended 
to be used by the certified visually impaired and shared 
jointly by the three communities. The libraries rotated 
the collection through the three libraries as veil as 
selected sites in the communities. The project vas ad- 
vertised in press releases to local papers, posters, and 
bookmarks. A union list of the collection vas produced 
in large print. The special purchase included 372 large 
print books and over 70 audiocassettes. 

For a number of years, Stoughton Public Library supple- 1,725 1 725 

mented its deposit collection of government-produced 
talking books for certified print-handicapped readers 
vith a local flooks-on-Tape program. To keep up vith 
the increased demand for this popular service, the li- 
brary purchased additional tape duplication equipment; 
recruited, tested, and trained volunteer readers; and 
streamlined recording procedures. Volunteers contrib- 
uted a total of 720 hours to the project. 

During 1985, the Library for the Blind and Physically ' 350,184 111,376 461,560 
Handicapped netvork provided service to 12,284 indivi- 
duals and 798 institutions. Although active readers 
declined slightly, circulation increased to 427,680. 
The library provided recorded and/or braille service 
directly to 2,235 individuals and 657 institutions. 
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TOTAL 



The library maintained a complete collection from the 
National Library Service. A minimum of two copies of 
early titles and up to ten copies of recent titles were 
housed. The collection provided back-up to the small 
collections at subregional libraries. Tape duplication 
increased slightly in 1985. The library duplicated 
items needed by all patrons in the netvork r thus re- 
lieving subregionals of this task. The volunteer- 
produced collection vas available nationwide and many 
requests for materials came from out of state. Wore 
subregionals repaired and maintained equipment locally, 
which resulted in the Library not having to send 
replacements to subregionals or their patrons. Use of 
the IN-WATS line continued to increase, with nearly 
1,800 calls in 1985. The Braille Class (where sighted 
people learn to put materials into braille) graduated 
its eighth class. Sixty volunteer tapists read materi- 
als onto open reel tape. Nearly 250 titles were added 
to the volunteer reproduced collection. The library par- 
ticipated in a NLS pilot study to evaluate new braille 
containers this year. On 11 October 1985, six State 
organizations received the first annual Volunteers 
Helping All to Read in Michigan Awards which were pre- 
sented at an awards ceremony a'; the Michigan School 
for the Blind. A Governor's Proclamation and a Joint 
House and Senate Resolution declared the week of 
6-12 October as Volunteers Helping All to Read in 
Michigan Week. The library staff hosied a monthly 
radio show , Bookends t on WKAR Radio Talking Book, East 
Lansing. The half-hour show highlighted newsworthy 
items and included interviews and books of interest. 
On 28 September 1983, Standards for Library of Michi- 
gan/Librar y for the Blind and Physically Handicapped 
Network Libraries were presented and accepted by the 
Michigan Legislative Council. 
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The subregional librareis served 9,564 adults, 485 
juveniles, 37 libraries, 3 schools, 14 hospitals, 59 
nursing home, and 28 other institutions. They circu- 
lated 104,723 recorded discs, 183,505 recorded cas- 
settes, and 4 braille and 15,955 large print books. 
All subregionals used NLS and Michigan brochures, 
pamphlets, nevs releases, and radio and television 
spots to promote services. In addition, various groups, 
clubs, and organizations were visited. All but one li- 
brary provided free telephone access and all informed 
their patrons of the free IN-WATS line. Half the sub- 
regionals provided their patrons with a large print 
newsletter. 



LSCA 



$153, 776 



EXPENDITURES 
NON-FEDERAL 



TOTAL 



$ 153, 776 



Grantee did not meet deadline for reporting. 
Grantee did not meet deadline for reporting. 

During part of the year, the Library for the Blind and 105,314 380,851 486 165 

Physically Handicapped was located in St. Louis. Com- 
puter services for the library were provided by the 
St. Louis Public Library and one of the staff of the 
library was retained through a contract with the St. 
Louis Public Library. The Library V as moved from St. 
Louis to Jefferson City and merged with the State Li- 
brary to increase efficiency of operation. To an ex- 
tent the staff of the two libraries were merged, and 
the service program became an integrated part of the 
State Library program. The State Library and the 
Department of Higher Education are committed to in- 
creasing the use of the Library for the Blind sub- 
stantially nov that the two libraries are combined. 

A strong outreach program resulted in an 8% increase in 88,641 53,861 142 502 

users and a 9X increase in circulation of talking books. 
A slide shov explaining services vas presented to ser- 
vice clubs, fairs, professionals, and conferences. A 
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State 
(cont. ) 



State 



State 



State 



five-day outreach trip to Billings to promote avareness 
resulted in 23 contact stops and reached 28 groups. 
The library co-hosted the 1984 Regional Conference 
of American Association for Education of the Vipually 
Handicapped. Volunteers contributed 8,697 hours of 
recording, clerical support, and machine repair. 
Thirteen books vere recorded, eight at the Montana 
State Prison and five at the State Library. Eleven 
inmates at the State Prison are involved in recording 
books and repairing tapes. A survey was mailed to 
1,700 users and 584 vere returned. Excellent services 
vere noted in 464 of the returned surveys. Braille 
vas provided by contract vith the Multi-State Center 
West in Utah. A trained braille librarian and WATTS 
line vere available to all users. 

Grantee did not meet deadline for reporting. 

This project vras a joint effort of the Nevada State 
Library and Archives (NSLA) and the Las Vegas-Clark 
County Library District (LV-CCLD) in Las Vegas. .The 
NSLA operated the Statevide Regional Library for the 
Blind since 1968 and the LV-CCLD operated a subregional 
library for the handicapped serving the southern areas 
of the state for over a decade. Funding vas used to 
pay a State vorker in Carson City to spend full time 
in the operation of the library. 

The New Hampshire State Library continued to operate 
and maintain the Talking Book Library as the regional 
library serving the blind statewide. Consultation, 
training, and technical assistance was provided to the 
public libraries in the State. The library circulated 
books and magazines in braille, records, and cassettes 
to patrons. The library started to acquire the equip- 
ment necessary for automation of patron files. 
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State During FY 85, LSCA money vas used to fund six $240,540 $126,181 $ 366,721 

full-time and two full-time equivalent positions. 
LSCA funded just under one quarter of the library's 
staff, including positions in virtually every phase 
of the library's program, including administration, 
book selection, shipping, and volunteer production. 

State There vas an overall increase of 167. in circulation 3,000 127,088 130,088 

in FY 85. This grovth was accomplished without in- 
creased staffing through increased efficiency pro- 
viding an increase in user satisfaction. Regional 
materials were recorded through a volunteer program. 
Several proposals for automating the library were 
received, but funding approval is still pending. A 
menu driven dBase II system was designed and imple- 
mented contributing to an increase in efficiency. 

State The Hev York State Library for the Blind and Visually 177,480 288,281 465 761 

Handicapped (LBVH) served 21,292 individuals at home 
and in institutions. Over 561,500 talking and braille 
books vere circulated, a 667. increase over the pre- 
vious year. 2,000 large color posters were ordered 
from the National Library and vere distributed to 
public libraries and ophthalmologists offices. An 
average of 583 calls per month vere recorded on the 
800 number automatic ansvering machine. A special 
nevsletter vas issued to 600 public and private ele- 
mentary/secondary schools and promotional materials 
vere mailed to hospitals in a 12-county consortium. 
For the first time, special computer reports vere 
generated to shov borrowing patterns, track circu- 
lation of specific titles, produce registration in- 
formatio and statistics, and track out-of-stock 
cassette titles for duplication. Closer cooperation 
vith the Telephone Pioneers and Great Meadow Correc- 
tional Facility increased the number of repaired 
machines. 
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As a Regional Library for the Blind and Physically 
Handicapped, the library facilitated, strengthened, 
and enhanced library services to patrons. Patrons vere 
informed of services through braille and large type 
newsletters. Volunteers maintained and repaired audio 
equipment, and training sessions vere provided to up- 
grade skills. Ten titles vere in production in the 
Audio Book Studio. The project provided for the 
operation of the Audio Book Studio in vhich volun- 
teers recorded needed but unavailable titles. The pro- 
ject also provided training and assistance for patrons 
in the use of reading aids. 

The Radio Reading Service provided informational 
and recreational material to the print-handicapped 
through the use of subchannel FM broadcasts. The ser- 
vice broadcast 50 hours per veek, 8 programs per day. 
The programming schedule included consumer nevs, sports, 
information for the disabled, local nevspapers, current 
books, shopping nevs (advertisements), etc. Listeners 
stated that their favorite programs vere those featur- 
ing the daily nevspaper> veekly grocery ads, and local 
history. 

This project expanded the Rochester Radio Reading 
Service. The library purchased and distributed 39 
receiver units to eligible listeners in the targeted 
area. Material from the Batavia Daily Nevs and the 
local •Pennysaver" vere read on the air three times 
per veek. WBTA Radio in Batavia broadcast this ser- 
vice as a public service to its audience. Addi- 
tional promotion vas gained through nevspaper arti- 
cles. 

This project provided daily information to print- 
handicapped persons through radio reading service. 
Coverage vas expanded to the Mid-Hudson Library Sys- 
tem, after 300 crystal-controlled radio receivers 
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$108,000 $693,000 



TOTAL 

$ 801,000 



12,500 



12,500 



4,752 



4,752 



35,550 



35, 550 
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were purchased and distributed. Staff linked the oper- 
ation with National Public Radio and Intouch Radio 
Reading Service in New York City, thus allowing 24-hour 
broadcasts. 

The project provided printing, supplies, and contrac- 
tual services for the braille proofreading of volunteer 
produced books. Volunteers produced 18 titles on tape, 
46 in braille, 65 magazine issues on tape, and 5 maga-' 
zinesion braille. Individuals served increased by 87., 
but circulation declined by 21. 

Enrichment subgrant. No narrative provided. 

The traditional talking book service, for which the 
State Library contracts with the South Dakota State Li- 
brary, had an increase in patrons from 1, 364 to 1, 566. 
The State Library increased the half-time coordinator 
to full-time status during the 1985 legislative session. 
This enabled better coverage of nursing homes and 
churches to find eligible users. During 1985, the State 
Library planned the expansion of the Dakota Radio Reading 
Service into the Minot area and assisted in grant writing 
and fund raising for this expansion. Currently, the 
Radio Reading Service can be hearc in a jeventy-five 
mile radius of Bismarck. The service provided readings 
of current national magazines, newspapers, and items 
of interest, as well as the local papers on a daily 
basis. 

The number of readers served by the regional libraries 
rose to 23,501, a 6.87. increase. Circulation at the 
Cincinnati regional library rose 9.57. during the year. 
Due to problems with its automated circulation system, 
the Cleveland regional experienced a smaller rise in 
circulation. Statewide, circulation rose 5. 22 During 
the first half of the year, cassette machines and bat- 
teries remained in short supply, causing delays in ser- 
vice. By April all waiting lists were eliminated. 
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S 32,321 $533,200 



$ 565,521 



16,570 



90, 587 



9, 000 



16, 570 
99, 587 
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About 957. of the estimated blind and handicapped per- s 25 179 s . „c 

sons m Oklahoma used the services of the Library fo- S 25 ' 179 

the Blind and Physically Handicapped, which has a 
circulating collection of 60,000 volumes of talking 
books and 7,500 large print and braille volumes. The 
Radio Talking Book service has a potential audience 
of 2,500 in the Tulsa area. Radio Reading Service 
was expanded to include the Stillwater area. With 
automation of 202 of the information and data pro- 
cessing activities, book selection staff have become 
readers advisors with time to develop new patrons 
and pursue referrals. Circulation and patron ser- 
vice increased by 10% over the past year. 

The pt-og™ obtained, maintained, and circulated on? ono 

talking books, open-reel and cassette tape records, ' 207 ' b08 

larga print books, and braille materials. In 1985^ 

J , 148 new use; s were registered for a total of 

7,350. Total circulated items were 199,792. One 

nundred fourteen titles were produced. 



The Oregon State Library issued a request for proposal 
for an online circulation system/public access catalog 
to run jointly with an online circulation/inventory 
control system for the Blind and Physically Handicapped 
Services Division. The system selected was DRA. A com- 
puter room was designed and constructed and hardware 
and software were installed ahead of schedule. The 
database was keyed in and online operation began on 
23 June 1985. The impact on circulation and turn- 
around time was immediate. Circulation doubled and 
turnaround time for requests was reduced from 3 weeks 
to 2-3 days. Formerly new patrons were added only 
once per week. Now they are processed immediately 
upon registration. 
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This project produced a large print catalog. Most of $ 60 f 000 
the data entry coordination vas completed by the 
Pittsburgh Regional Library as veil as the production 
of the camera-ready copy generated by a laser printer. 
In addition, Pittsburgh worked closely with the soft- 
ware consultants in the creation of computer programs 
for this project. The Philadelphia Regional Library 
consulted with the printers and coordinated the final 
phases of the project including the cover design, the 
introductory material, and the format of the book 
catalog. Numerous internal and external factors de- 
layed production of the catalog each phase along the 
way. 

The Philadephia Regional Library had a 92 increase 
in circulation and an increase in new readers of 82. 
Major programming included "An Introduction to Visual 
Loss,- "Services for Pre-School Children," and "Legal 
Rights and Services. " Four issues of "919 News" were 
produced, resulting in substantial contributions and 
the donation of two closed circuit reading machine anri 
two Edna lites (powerful reading magnifiers). 

Subgrantee has not submitted a full project evaluation. 2,280 



The subgrantee is in the process of upgrading computer 
facilities used for the automated circulation system 
at the Regional Libraries for the Blind in Pittsburgh 
and Philadelphia. 

The Library continued to work with the Phiia'Mphia 
Library to ensure equal level of library se; vices to 
patrons across Pennsylvania. The library's registered 
patrons increased 3.42, cassette book circulation in- 
creased by 42, cassette magazine circulation increased 
by 152, and large print book circulation increased by 
122. 
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Public service announcements irom the National Library $ 65, 073 $154 381 $ 219 454 

Service vere sent to three msjcr television outlets. 
Registered users dropped from 1,801 to 984 due to a 
cancellation of inactive users. Circulation also de- 
creased from 55,188 to 54,926. All large print books 
vere circulated using the CLSI system during 1985 after 
the total collection vas barcoded. Computer equipment 
vas used to generate in-house and NLS reports, to 
register patrons, and to generate labels. 

The Library for the Blind and Physically Handicapped 64,803 186,523 251 to; 

vas allocated 25,000 sq. ft. in the Ht. Vernon Mill 
Complex. In 1985, 827 nev adults, 127 nev juveniles, 
and 21 nev institutions vere served by the Library. 
Total registered readers increased 76 to 7, 114. Ex- 
tensive veeding on the collection has taken place. 
Interlibrary loan service from ttultistate Center-South 
vas regularly used for additional copies of books 
needed. In FY 85, the library made numerous extra cir- 
culating copies of cassette books, 1,800 copies of 13 
cassette magazines, and continued to repair books. using 
high speed duplicating equipment. Talking books de- 
creased by 3,722, cassette books increased by 12,813, 
and large print books increased by 968. Circulation 
continued high, vith an overall annual increase of 
8,716. Public libraries in the State actively sup- 
ported this project by providing applications and bro- 
chures, and displaying posters. Machines and books vere 
kept for demonstration purposes and emergency loans. 
A second annual vorkshop for public library staff vas 
held and 44 persons from 22 libraries participated. 
Service vas provided to 1,334 valk-in patrons, but the 
program remained mainly a mail order service. The 
IN-WATS telephone line equipped with a 24-hour ansver- 
ing device handled 6, 025 calls. 

Grantee did not meet deadline for reporting. 
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The Tennessee Regional Library for the Blind and $156,620 $288 r 507 $ 445,127 

Physically Handicapped continued to provide, free 

of charge, books and magazines recorded on records 

and cassettes and playback equipment as well as 

braille and large print books. The new quarters 

at the State Library and Archives resulted in a much 

smoother working relationship with the State Library 

administrative personnel. 

WPLN Talking Library is a special broadcast service 50,000 50 000 

designed to meet the physically handicapped person's 

need for current materials and programming. It vses 

a sub-carrier channel of WPLN for broadcasting. The 

service area is Middie Tennessee in an approximate 

radius of eighty-five miles around Nashville. 

This project suffered some setbacks during the year 50,000 50 000 

because of the changed ownership of one of the sub- 
carrier radio stations. It continued to operate 
within Shelby County and surrounding areas, but t,he 
stations used to extend the broadcast signal into the 
further reaches of West Tennessee changed ownership 
and the signal was no longer being carried. There 
are on-going attempts to find another sub-carrier. 

In 1985, the Division for the Blind and Physically 934,978 934 978 

Handicapped developed a Research/Reading Center for 

disabled persons, located adjacent to the Reference 

Department of the Texas State Library. The Reading 

Center contains a browsing collection of library 

holdings in all media, as well as playback equipment 

for recorded media. It also contains a dictionary 

and encyclopedia on tape. A Kurzweil Reading Machine 

is available to patrons and is used in conjunction 

with a microcomputer with voice output that can be 

used to reformat materials, translate materials into 
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braille, or make audio recordings of materials read 
aloud by the reading machine. A braille printer is 
available in the Research Center as veil as a printer 
capable of producing large print materials. This vas 
a pilot project. The Legislature passed a bill 
providing funding for reading machines in libraries, 
colleges, and universities in Texas cities of signi- 
ficant population (50,000). The Library produced 
198 recordings of titles, had an average circulation 
per active reader of 37, increased nev patrons by 
2,795, and increased nev institutions by 200. 

The library circulated over 150,000 books and S5,000 $106,637 $177,540 $ 284,177 

magazines to 5,000 patrons. Over 100 volunteers re- 
corded 465 textbooks in support of students at Weber 
State, Utah State, Brigham Young University, Utah 
Technical College, and the University of Utah. The 
library duplicated over 6,000 reels and cassettes, 
added 500 titles to the large print collection, and 
added 30 nev braille textbooks to the collection. 
Ths library continued to record one local magazine 
on talking book record. On KBYU radio, the library 
broadcast 2 local nevspapers, 2 statevide newspapers, 
and 15 magazines as veil as old time radio and shopp- 
ing ads 9 hours per day. The interl.orary loan net- 
vork betveen the NLS and the four Multistate Centers 
vas maintained throughout the entire year. Braille 
circulation for the Multistate Center collection vas 
automated in conjunction vith the National Library 
Service computer system. A one-time project called 
•Project Up Grade' refurbished older tape duplicators 
so the Library could maintain high duplication stan- 
dards. Cost for a nev duplicator vould have been 
$9,200. C03t to refurbish vas $3,600. 
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ate The Department of Libraries provides large print books, s 17,749 $ 29 262 s 47 mi 

records, tapes, talking books, and visual aids to blind ' 
and physically handicapped persons. A small resource 
collection on speech, blindness, deafness and other 
handicaps was also maintained. In FY 85, the number 
of patrons V as 2,045, a large increase brought about 
by intense public relations efforts and personalized 
service- One hundred sixteen deposit demonstration 
collections vere placed in libraries, nursing homes, 
and senior nutrition centers. Circulation of books, 
periodicals, tapes, and records vas 65,984. Volunteers 
taped textbooks for blind secondary and college students, 
and custom tapes vere produced by Recording for the 
Blind. The special services consultant visited 23 
Meals-on-Wheels sites and attended 54 meetings to promote 
rvices. Radio announcements are aired regularly on three 
stations, and booths vere manned at tvo fairs. 

ite The regional library served 7,534 active readers and 61,000 59,000 120 000 

maintained 317 active deposit collections. Materials ^u,uuu 
vere provided in recorded disc, cassette, braille, and 
large type formats. Circulation at the regional li- 
brary vas 249,566. Of this, 232,560 vent to individ- 
uals, 8,999 vas from deposit collections,, and 7,917 
vas from interlibrary loans. Eight public libraries 
served as subregional libraries: Alexandria, Arlington, 
Fairfax, (hapten, Nevport Nevs, Roanoke, Staunton, and 
Virginia Beach. They provided materials to 3,425 per- 
sons and maintained deposit collections in libraries, 
schools for the blind and physically handicapped, pub- 
lic and private schools, hospitals, nursing homes, and 
other locations. Their circulation vas 145,927. Over 
four thousand six hundred large print books and other 
itemss vere added to the collections of public libraries. 
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Full implementation and refinement of the automated 
circulation and inventory system highlighted FY 85. 
flore than 8,251 individuals borrowers were registered 
during this time. Bock circulation totaled 355,932, 
compared vith 225,050 for the same period last year. 
In addition, 8,329 items of equipment were circulated. 
The Braille and Taping Service filled 2,09G requests 
including 2G2 recordings, GG titles for radio, and 
2,650 brailled pages. The Evergreen Radio Reading 
Service maintained 89 hours of programming to 1,200 
listeners in the Seattle and Spokane areas. Planning 
began to expand this service to eastern Washington. 
More than 250 volunteers contributed 25,921 hours 
during the year. Outreach activities included 187 
presentations to 2, 317 individuals. 

Services to the blind and physically handicapped are 
provided through the cooperative efforts of the 
National Library Service, the West Virginia Library 
Commission, and five subregional libraries. Through 
mail service most library resources are available ' 
statewide. The exception is "Hears To You, ■ the 
radio reading service. This program provides current 
local and State news and broadcasts on weekdays for 
seven hours. Service is broadcast in the Charleston, 
Huntington, Beckly, and Buckhannon areas. Publicity 
efforts included television and radio announcements, 
informational mailings to teachers and ophthalmolo- 
gists, presentations to civic and consumer groups, 
and staffing of information booths at community events. 
Volunteers are used to pretape or read live broad- 
casts, assist in clerical work, fund raising, and 
patron surveys. Mrs. Arch Moore, the Governor's wife, 
hosted a reception to recognize their efforts. Over 
3,333 patrons received service from the department 
in FY 85. Patrons used the WATTS line 4,642 times in 
FY 85. 
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$ 49,000 $601,704 $ 650,704 



11,503 174,. 185, 72G 
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Library service vas provided to the State's blind 
and physically handicapped residents through the 
operation of the regional library located in the 
Milwaukee Public Library. A State contract with 
Milwaukee ensures that the blind and physically 
handicapped have access to this specialized collec- 
tion* 

During FY 85, the State Library purchased 377 

r. drtional large print books* Information about this 

•Uection is distributed in a Large Print Catalog 
which is sent to all qualifying Wyoming citizens. 
Oiders are placed using post cards available in the 
catalog. Institutions are also able to order small 
collections. Home Teachers Jiving in the state cer- 
tify citizens of all ages for assistance. The State 
purchases equipment for the Visually Handicapped 
Division of the Wyoming Department of Education, and 
the Home Teachers then distribute them as needed. In 
Pi 65. 9 monoculars and 36 magnifiers vere purchased. 
Wyoming contracts with the Utah State Library for " 
braille and talking books. Wyoming citizens call the 
Utah State Library on an IN-WATTS Telephone line to 
order materials. The Wyoming State Library pays the 
costs for these calls. 

The Nieves M, Flores Memorial Library, t\r central li- 
brary of the public library system, is a subregional li- 
brary for the Physically Handicapped and the Blind of 
Hawaii. Materials for the blind are received regularly. 
Cassettes and cassette player? are available to all certi- 
fied persons. Twenty-n:r,e individuals are registered 
as blind or having visual difficulties. Two hundred 
eighty-one materials vere circulated. The five libraries 
are accessible to physically handicapped. 
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$ 420,577 



25,173 30,200 



55, 378 



18,043 



16,043 
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tate Library services to physically handicapped were $ 38,600 $ 29,200 $ 67,800 

offered islandwide from the Puerto Rico Regional 
Library for the Blind and Physically Handicapped. 
Service was improved by p-oviding access to free 
materials received from the National Library Service. 
The Spanish collection was increased by the recording 
of 2 books from Puerto Rl\ ft n culture and the pur- 
chase of 93 volumes cf .>.•;..•'; American books, 55 
cassettes, and 18 recora; . library personnel 
offered 609 orientations to individuals, government 
agencies, special education teachers and students, 
social workers, universities, public administration 
officers and the general public. One hundred 
twenty-eight new patrons were added to receive library 
service. Four hundred fifty-six visits were received 
at the regional library from towns of the island. Li- 
brary attendance was 9,135, and circulation was 5,732. 
Five ne* depository collections were established in 
Puerto Nueve (Rio Piedras), Arecibo, Cupey (Rio Piedras), 
Guanica and Vega Alta. Service was promoted through 
veekly radio programs, radio interviews, and T.V. pro- 
grams ciuring National Library Week. Uver 200 radio 
programs with information ior rnd about physically 
handicapped peoplp were broar'caL;. 

ate The regional library on St. Croix was fortunate to 7,775 55,348 63 II. 

secure LSCA funds to purchase compact mechanical 
shelving. Due to lat? arrival of the shelving, 
the unit ordered wi.h FY 84 funds was installed in 
FY 8*5. The cost of additional movable shelving 
was beyond that anticipated; therefore, funding 
will be supplemented with FY 86 money. Wooden 
shelving vas installed at the St. Thomas regional 
library, allowing that facility to accommodate 
a larger collection than was housed there pre- 
viously. Some large print and professional books 
were added at the headquarters in St. Croix and 
the branch library in St. Thomas. 
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For the purposes of the LSCA program, handicapped is defined as mentally 
retarded, hearing impaired, speech impaired, visually .handicapped, 
seriously emotionally disturbed, orthopedically impaired, or otherwise 
health impaired Because FY 85 vas th<? first year States vere to report 
funding provided to the handicapped, reports vere sketchy and incomplete. 
Some reports included combined projects for the blind and physically 
handicapped and for the handicapped, and it vas not possible to determine 
the funding provided to each separately. 

Nine States (Alabama, Arizona, Illinois, Iova, Michigan, Nev Jersey, New 
York, Pennsylvania, end Tennessee) reported a total of $263,034 spent on 
programs for the handicapped. Of this, $254,575 vas funded through LSCA 
money end the remaining amount vas funded J^c-dlly. 

Projects in eight of the nine states vere directed at providing library 
services to the hearing impaired, generally through the acquisition of 
telecommunication devices for the deaf (TDD). One project (in Illinois) 
vas for an educational toy collection for children vith learning 
disabilities. And one project (in Pennsylvania) vas directed tovards 
individuals vith mental and physical handicaps. 

While people in this priority are handicapped in many vays, the 
predominance of effort by libraries in serving these patrons has been 
tovard the hearing impaired. In revieving the project reports, several 
problems have ueen recognized. Generally library staff members lack the 
ability to communicate vith the deaf. To overcome this, some projects 
have included /forts to train staff in sign language and have reported 
success in this area. 

Libraries alrr lack the technology to provide service to the deaf. This 
is slovly being .overcome . as more and more libraries acquire TDDs, 
-^sistive listening devices and systems (ALDS), telecaption decoders, and 
_osed captioned videos. 
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And finally, libraries lack the resource materials necessary to provide 
full service. Hovever, more and more lists of materials are being 
published as aids to developing a collection. Especially noteworthy are 
the bibliographies in Special Report: Library Services For Hard of Hearing 
Persons in the State Library of Florida's Technical Bulletin, vol. 15, 
no. 4, October/December 1986 and Illinois Libraries, vol. 68, no. 9, 
November 1986. 

The most successful of these projects have involved extensive public 
relations programs, the strong commitment of library staff, and 
cooperation and coordination of schools and agencies already serving the 
needs of deaf and hearing impaired. 
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PROJECT 

The goal of this project was to improve library ser- 
vices to deaf and hearing impaired patrons and those 
vho vork vith them. Materials, includ-Lng aids for 
teaching signing and signed and captioned audiovisual 
materials, relating to services *o the deaf were pur- 
chased. Other materials, relating to living vith 
deaf family members and employment of the deaf, vere 
also included. Staff will use some of the grant 
funds to visit sites for services to the deaf in 
1986. 
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TOTAL 



$ 5, 000 $ 1, 093 



6, 093 



Community suppcrt and use of the Special Needs Center 
made the addition of a full-time Library Assistant 
imperative. With this increase in staff, the Center 
vas able to train more library users of the Computer 
Workplace and to increase reference and information 
assists 100% over the previous year. Because of the 
success of the Center's program and a need for more 
staff to keep it functioning, the Phoenix City Coun- 
cil voted tc create a new position of Library Assis- 
tant for t:r filter. Thus, that previously grant 
funded posj tie- is nov funded by the City (as of 
September ISbL,. Three national conferences vere 
attended by the Center's supervisor: "Abilities 
Expo" in Los Angeles; "Association for the Educa- 
tion and Rehabilitation of the Blind and Visually 
Impaired - Regional Convention" in San Diego; and 
■Arizona Deaf NetvorKing Conference" in Tucson. A 
Macintosh computer unit is vorking and vill be used 
to produce large materials and transfer information 
to and from the Apple He computers in the computer 
unit via modems. A statewide vorkshop vas held in 
the spring on "Serving Special Populations in Your 
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31,117 
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Library. - The nev videocasset ^ * on sign language, 
handicapped awareness, and pa. .... g the special 
needs child are used by deaf patrons, students, 
parents, and agencies. Current telecaptioned video- 
cassettes have been purchased and no* circulate. 
Five telscaptioned decoders and five videocassette 
recorder units were received and are available to 
deaf patrons. 

During the. last half of April research *as done on $ 61,199 $ 

equipment, materials, and programs for the hearing 
impaired. Clubs, organizations, and gatherings of 
hearing impaired persons were visited/attended by 
the coordinator. Fifteen individuals from the 
hearing impaired community agreed to serve on an 
advisory committee for the Deaf Services Project. 
Three infrared professional sound systems including 
headsets, batteries, and foam ear cushions, two tele- 
communication devices for the deaf, and ten telecapticn 
decoders were purchased. Orders were placed for 1,407 
books, 1,382 pamphlets, 52 captioned films, 59 cap- 
tioned videocassettes, and 252 realia items. A con- 
sultant was contrf^.ted, and p; ^ram planning was 
initiated. A naio< strength the Deaf Services 
Project is its adv-£sr> commiU.r The advisory 
committee has static its preference for use of the 
term "hard of hearirg* rather than "hearing impaired. e 

This project vas designed to purchase developmentally 8,020 

appropriate toys for children from birth to three 

years old, make them available at the library, and 

provide guidance to parents on their use. Staff 

worked with the Parent Infant Center to identify 

toys appropriate for children whose ages range from 

0-5 but whose developmental levels range from 0-3. 

Additional criteria were established b^'ore toys 

would be included in the collection. By ordering 

through a toy jobber, the library was able to pur- 
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chase three items of each of 180 toys rather than the 
projected tvo items per toy. Marketing of the col- 
lection included the distribution of 5,000 bookmarks to 
500 families on the Parent Infant Center mailing list 
to library patrons, to other libraries, and to special 
groups. An in-service session was held for library 
staff at vhich Parent Infant Center staff members 
described how the toys would be prescribed at the 
Center. A parent* infant educator vho worked with the 
library staff in describing the toys for the catalog 
was hired to conduct three educational programs in the 
community. Project toys were made available to library 
patrons in June. At the Parent Infant Center, educators 
can select a toy for a child and call the library to see 
if it is available. A "toy prescription" is written for 
the parent describing use of the toy with the child. 
Cooperation between the library and the Parent Infant 
Center has contributed to the success of the project. 
Both library and Parent Infant Center st-ffs were in- 
vited to serve on a regional ad-hoc ccsmittee of the 
Illinois State Soard of Education concerning the 
Handicapped Early Childhood State Plan. 

In order to enhance library service to tiie deaf and 
hearing impaired, 'three portable TDDs were purchased 
for circulation. The machines circulate for 30 days. 
The project also included the training of libra.-y staff 
in sign language. Two staff members completed tht? 
course and have a sign vocabulary of 250 words. The 
library purchased two sets of the videocassette ver- 
sion of The Joy of Signing. A videocassette player 
with monitor was also purchased. The library will 
continue outreach efforts by having a staff member 
attend the Deaf Awareness monthly meeting at the 
Blind Center. Also planned is a liaison with the 
school district's Hearing Impaired office to promote 
the use of the three circulating TDDs. 
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6, 546 



6,546 
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Thirty-three TDDs vere purchased and 27 have been 
placed in 26 libraries. Coverage from 24 newspapers 
vas given at the time of placement of the TDDS. Four 
bookmarks produced by Shawnee library staff vere dis- 
tributed to libraries and used as handouts at fairs, 
displays, and presentations. TDD presentations vere 
made at meetings of the Southern Illinois Patient 
Education Advisory Council, the Franklin-Williamson 
County Interagency Council, and the Inter-Agency 
Action Council. A telephone directory of state, Fed- 
eral, business, and private numbers in the Shavnee 
area, and "800" numbers vith voice access, is being 
compiled. 

This grant vas made for a program to increase the 
availablity of library service to the hearing impaired. 
No detailed report vas submitted. 

This grant combined efforts to address the issues of 
literacy and hearing impaired. While the project pri- 
marily addressed improving children's reading skilis, 
the project also included funds to purchase 43 cap- 
tioned videocassettes to address the needs of the 
hearing impaired. Prior to this time, the library vas 
not serving this portion of its handicapped patrons. 

A Coordinator of Library Services to the Deaf vas hired 
and visited half of the tventy-four libraries in the 
State vhich have TDDs. The Coordinator addressed the 
state convention of the Nev Jersey Association for the 
Deaf, a vorkshop of Parents for Deaf Avareness, and other 
groups. The focus of the current phase of this project vas 
intended to emphasize encouraging the deaf community to make 
greater use of libraries. 
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TOTAL 

S 9,752 



7, 366 



4, 760 



7,366 



4,760 



3, 568 



3, 568 
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This project vas designed to assist disabled children 
in understanding and adjusting to their disabling con- 
ditions through the use of print and non-print resources. 
Over 60 titles vere purchased for disabled children 
about disabled children. Toys and games were also pur- 
chased vhich would allow children to identify with 
their disabilities. Selection was made after consult- 
ing with the John W. Harrold Educational Center, Head 
Start, Clinton County Mental Health Association, Clin- 
ton County Association for Retarded Children, and the 
physical therapy unit of Champlain Valley Physician's 
Hospital. Items in the collection include stuffed 
animals portraying disabilities, textured puzzles, 
puppets, and communication toys. A catalog of toys 
with pictures is being prepared and will be distributed. 

The goal of this project was to increase access to in- 
formation for the deaf by providing communication capa- 
bilities. Four TDDs were purchased. A committee called 
TDD Contact was formed to build an awareness of TDDs and 
to secure funding so that those households in Clinton 
County that have at least one deaf family member might 
each possess a TDD. 

In an effort to provide library service to the deaf, 
two remote control decoders were purchased for use with 
the 66 closed caption videocassettes that were acquired. 
It was determined that Mid-York's existing collection 
already included 58 captioned cassettes. The library 
worked with New York State School for the Deaf and the 
Children's Hospital Speech and Hearing Department to 
promote services. 

This project assisted parents of handicapped children in 
learning more about specific disabilities and agencies and 
organizations to serve them. Materials were ordered but 
not yet received. Several bibliographies were in pro- 
duction. One program on "hearing dogs" was conducted. 
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$ 2, 700 



2,250 



2,250 



3, 690 



3, 690 
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This vas a local project to develop the library's col- $ 8,183 $ $ 8,183 

lection and library programming for mentally and physi- 
cally handicapped children and their parents, Mater- 
ials were purchased which were designed for and about 
mentally and physically handicapped children and for 
specific types of adult users (parents, agency repre- 
sentatives, and teachers). Three objectives of this 
project included programs for parents, programs for 
mentally and physically handicapped children, and pro- 
grams for children without apparent handicaps. Parent 
programs included the following: "Parent Information 
Night 1 ; 'What's For Dinner? Good Foods for Your Excep- 
tional Child"; "Music: Its Magic for Your Child"; "Trust, 
Guardianships and Wills"; "Discipline and the Child With 
Special Needs"; "Testing: How the Results are Evaluated, 
What Testing Means to You and Your Child"; "Camping"; 
and "Adaptive Aquatics for the Physically Handicapped. " 
For children without apparent disabilities, programs 
to heighten awareness included "The Same Inside, " 
■Everyone Is Different; That's What Makes You So 
Special, " and "The Kids On the Block. " Seven programs 
were conducted for children with mental and physical 
handicaps. These included storytimes, craft sessions, 
and films. In adding materials to the collection, 
special emphasis was put on purchasing pamphlets and 
newsletters for the 'parent-teacher vertical file. As a 
result of a letter and questionaire to area agencies 
asking for descriptions of their services, a forty-page 
booklet entitled, "Who Can Help: A Guide for the Dis- 
abled and Their Families" was prepared. 

"Library Service to the Deaf" was expanded to state- 100,000 100,000 
wide coverage based on a pilot project serving citi- 
zens of Davidson County in FY 80 and FY 81. The project 
was expanded to enable the service to purchase equip- 
ment. Statewide telephone service is now available for 
news, referral service, and programming. 
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As the last items purchased with f ur:ds provided by the 
Library Services and Construct ion Act arrive, tne f u 1 1 
significance of this generous program becomes more 
apparent. ... Perhaps it is most important that the 
great est benef i ci ar i es of the pilot 1 i b r a r y program 
are the inmates of the institution. Please rest 
assured t h at the inmate p o p u I a t i on will profit 
scholast ical iy from the materials we- now have in the 
i i brary . 

Librarian, Wash ingt on Correct i onal I net i t ute 
Ouoted in the Annual Report for the LSCA Program 
Fiscal Year 1985, Louisiana Stcite Library 



Funding for public library services to those who reside in State 
supported institutions is available under Title I of the Library 
Services and Construction Act (LSCA) P. L. 84-597, as amended. 
Without these funds, library services in many institutions would be 
nonexistent. The Federal program requires States to maintain their 
effort of support for this program in order to be eligible for Title 
I funding. This provides for this program a more secure base than it 
would otherwise have had in this period of budget cutting, and 
assures that the program continues from year to year. Each year, the 
Public Library Support Staff, Office of Library Programs of the U.S. 
Department of Education reviews the Annual Reports of the State 
Libraries for information on this program element. These reports are 
analyzed and trends are identified. (Most citations in this paper 
are to the Annual Reports from the various State Libraries for Fiscal 
Year .1385; therefore, only a State name will be used to identify the 
source of these quotations. ) 
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.hese reports snow that this was not a year in which leaders in the 
fielo of institutional library service were out cutting new paths of 
service, as much as it was one in which the trends mentioned in 
earner reports became part of the accepted program in many more 
institutions. .his is clearly voiced in the report -from Georgia thai 
states, .he impact of LSCft funding can be felt far beyond the 
conars spcrnt. Funding has brought eacr, library up to a level w^ere 
its value in the institution's program is acknowledged by 
administrators, security personnel and program staff. - It g--.es «-r 
say, For tne first time in many years, superintendents requested 
library s^a.r positions in their budget proposals, and twr. 
institutions are developing plans to provide more appropriate space 
for .ns library program." 

In Fiscal Year 1364, each Federal dollar- (S£, £35, 876) generated 5.7 
o.a.e anc/or ^ocal dollars (Si£, 7£1 , 5S1 ) for a total of $14, 957,457 
usee to provide library service- to those in State supp.-.rted 
institutions. In Fiscal Year 1365, the ratio increased sr. that eac- 
Federal dollar (S£, 534, 846) generated close to 6.1 State and/or locs'l 
aoi .are U:.,^, 0£0) for a total of $17,319,865 used to support 
library services to the institutionalised. When this program element 
was first introduced, there was a matching requirement so that J~ 
every Federal dollar expended under the LSCfl program for 
^^2^"^ i*b»-«ry services, one State and/or local dollar was 
required ty be expenoed. There is now a maintenance of effort 
requirement for this service under the Federal LSCft pronram (.-.nee 
naTrWrL^T^V; ** pe, " ded activity that amount must be 

?"?w£2- in ^ e futw ^ e> > increase in the State and/or 

1 - C ~- fundin S shows a real commitment to this area of service. 

Statistical information from the States show smaller populations 
5!!i n ? •r V- S (£41 ' 159 ' down from last year's final figure of " 

t"s i-'-tu^f^T 5 f : C ' M re P oH:s ^ceived from the States that 

this is actually a trend caused by the funding of more specific 
projects rather than funding those for general support. "We hav- 
finai.y reached the point where LSCfl funds can be used predominantly 
fw» special and creative projects rather than for establishing ba= < - 
library service." (Colorado) 9 Da s-^ 

In prior years, many institutional libraries had to rely heavily on 
large book distribution programs from the State Libraries. fls the 
library became an accepted part of the institution, support for the 
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basic development of the collection became a line item in the budget 
uf the institution. This freed the Federal funds under LSCfl for ni're 
discrete projects. When the funds under LSCft went to most, or all 
of the institutions in a State for basic book collection development 

a St-L P !I £ H ble *° ClaiM ° f the P«»P«»«tio» of the institution 

a State as being served. As more of the dollars have gone to fur.dinr 

Z-ll^ T -l C r P : C ' JeCt ^ Whi . Ch rSaCh ° nly * « f Population? 

smol.er ^population served- statistics have resulted. Because q-..,- 



programming and special materials cost more than a a program that ha«- 
only a basic library and paperback collection, the resultinc trend 
shows_less population being served by greater funds. This can 
therefore be viewed as a positive trend. 

The library services to those in institutions continue to parage] 
services to public library patrons only in some respect- b-* 
increasingly the services are becoming specialized to reflect the 
ar ' d ?~ i r* S of this s P ecial Population. One of the few nJ. 

iT^V"? visib ility of programs dealing with health 
information. ,his includes programs from general "wellness" 
information to those as specific as programs and materials' on AIDS, a 
concern especially among the male offender population. One project 
o. interest was Maryland's Health Dial, which provided confident i*] 
health information through a Tel Med phone system. 

The other new trend is the increased use of compact di«;k« 
institutions sucn as the Utah State Hospital, have found' that music 
(always popular as an escape mechanism from the daily life r.f the 
institution) on compact disks works very well in the institutional 
setting Their durability is greater than vinyl records and they are 
easier to use than cassette tapes. 

The trend of using technology to deliver information - a- in the 
health project above; to entertain - as in the music project: and tn 
instruct continues to increase. Computer literacy is frequently 
mentioned in all types of institutions. Projects, such a- the n- s 
t..e Ohio Department of Mental Health, trained residents in va—ru- 
computer techniques and uses. The librarian at the Utah Sta^e 
Hospital, in discussing their computer program, states, "We hope this 
win enable our patients to get Jcbc when they are released. It t<= 
also an educational tool that makes learning more interesting f,-.~ 
people who have a difficult time with traditional education." 

Interlibrary loans are now commonplace. For example, in L.-uisian* 
the institutions borrowed almost 5, CCC items through inter 1 i brary 
loans during 1985. However, high loss rates and other problems, »„~h 
as constraints on materials allowable in prisons, have caused many'*" 
Spates to reassess the rules on borrowing as they apply to those 
confined to institutions. 

The major trend in these smaller, specific projects was that of 
funding literacy programs. In many institutions, this was the maj.-r 
programming category after those items such as collection development 
and fi-V. One project of note in this area was the one at Oakhi': 
Correctional Institution in Wisconsin. This project, "Literacy - The 
wave of the Future in Correctional Institution Libraries," combined 
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several differing elements into one we 1 1 -received program* A 
Literacy Center was established under the supervision of a Literacy 
Librarian. Computer software was evaluated as to its effectiveness 
and incorporated into the program, which used volunteer Laubach 
tutors (both staff and inmates). This resulted in the capability of 
instructing totally illiterate residents in the basics of reading anc 
writ ing. 

The fall 19S5 issue- of North Carolina Libraries (V. 43(3) ) was 
dedicated almost in whole to the situation of Institutional Libraries 
in North Carolina. The cover carried the following quote from the 
article- by Kike Johns or. and Sandra Morris, "H no n— reader in prison is 
truly locked out as well as locked up. " Because of the high 
percentage of inmates who are illiterate, and the realization that 
the inability to function in society is frequently linked to this 
problem, many States are studying the proposed relationship between 
literacy studies and release requirements. 

Such highlighting of the efforts of Institutional Librarians was on 
the increase. This reflected the professional ism being brought to 
this field. In addition to the issue mentioned above, The Bookmark 
(published by the New York State Library) dedicated its Winter 1 
issue to Institutional Library Service. Some of ths articles citec 
activities that took place under FY 1335 LSCA funding. 

One project cited in Th e B o o k m a r k was the "Library Services 
Coordination Project," which fi.mciE'd long— range planning for the 
institutional libraries of the New York Office of Mental Health. 
Many similar planning projects were undertaken in FY 1335. Statec, 
such as Georgia, generated plans and wrote standard.* for library 
services to the institutionalized in their State. South Carolina 
held a worksnop on stancarce for the institutional librarians and 
mace attendance a prerequisite for grant participation. In many 
cases, these plans were based on the standards that were jointly 
adopted by 

the American Library Association and the American Correctional 
Association in 

Many of these plans required needs assessments. These varied from 
the simple readers' surveys to more detailed analysis, such as A 
Study of L. S. C. A. Funding to Si ate Residential Institutions in 
^issour i , which shed light on the directions library services should 
be taking in the future. The Missouri study recommended, among many 
other proposals, that internship program to be developed as a joint 
endeavor of the State Library and the library schools to bring 
library science students into the institutional libraries. * The study 
quotes the prior State Library Consultant, Alan Engelbert, as saying, 
"The quality of the staff is the single most important of all the 
elements that determine the quality of a library service." In echoing 
this theme, Lucille Whaler., Associate Dean and Professor, School of 
Information and Li brary Science, SUNY at Albany states: 

It is somewhat of a catch ££: in order to have capable, dynamic 
librarians in institutions, library education programs should be 
available that prepare them for both the sensitive interpersonal 
relationships they will encounter and the technology that is 





necessary to any information dissemination activity today bat i~ 
t^iclZ^r^^ to maintain t,ese program, l^ZL^Vl 
?hI=\viM h students interested in pursuing them. find 

i?£.rJ:i ^ P T ° niy . lf th ° Se in ««thority recognise that 
1 * b ' atleS Car ' be s Vlta - P^t of their programs. Once they a-e 
convinces- - and this can be done or.lv bv th,„ *„ *k= *- C 



■i-h=w .,--•«!- • " _ Jr.iy by those ir. the field 

they w:;l be willing to pay fo- the cost of empathetic, 
competent, technically skilled librarians who will be able tn 
maxe an important contribution to a higher quality of life fr, r 
those in institutions. ' ,m 

This lac!- of training for, ar.c experience with, i nst i t . t i a 1 
a.ranans.-.ip is the cause of frustration and problem- w<t- the x-,r- 
Many of ,n. job applicants are in their first iWary 'pr ^i tV.n 
have not cealt with grant processes before. Tnis .ituSi^ iLZ t- 
Ti^arTanT " ^ f ° llowi »a W * d * "y one Colorado institutional 

Since this was the first major grant that I have worked with, 
many tnit.gs were learned. Among them has been that books take 

ir'-^r" 1 U 9 V h£?re ' the ar, - c,: " 1 '' t encumbered is never the actual 
amount of order, state purchasing policies can make your ha r 

never'eisy.^ fil " £lly ' «P«™"«B that last little bit of money is 

While we may smile at the wry humor expressed in these comments, the 
lock ,.f personnel and lack of standardization of procedure- or 
training cause lost time in bringing service tr, the ' " 

a" S flr!-H°-i i:ed - ThiS ex P^ essed i» an article by the librarian 

a. ftngul. r-r.sen m Louisiana. "Because of the long lapses between 

liter^^f ""I'' T e '"' ad t0 bS5in thE lib ^ operation 

^f^^ ! Cratch ' without guidelines from his predecessor. " 

( ■he finqolire . May- June 1905, p. 34). Most of the librarians in these 

nr-fal--"^ ^ ° f CC,ritact wit ^ their peers as one of their major 
problems in bringing up-to-date service to their clientele. 

One method used increasingly to alleviate this professional isolation 
-e ttmrV * PJj"** libraries in the institutional program. " 

...a trend o. support for the institutional library from the local or 
\ e Z al publlc library system continues to increase. If the loca 1 
librarian can survive the initial shock of leamino to deal with the 

red tape" associated with services within a confining institution, 
these situations appear beneficial to both groups. The institutional 
librarian has more frequent contact with others in th« same 
profession, and the public librarian has more experience 'in librar- 
services to special populations. 

Institutions where this was tried cite many other factors to its 
success that go beyond the provision of a peer group for the 
lioranan. "H major, albeit less quantifiable, result of this 
partnership Cpublic library and mental health library} is the 
increased confidence and assert iveness of the hospital librarian." 
(Massachusetts). Some State consultants are convinced it is the way 
to tne best library service possible for those in institutions. 
One. again Kentucky's institution with library services contracted 
loea* public libraries led the way in quality and quantity of 
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^.'"U of'r.^onsjp? «— " = «M 9 ~* on to anaiysc 

talent library and 2 i brariar, ; <£, the ability of „e public " 
librarian. M u «,c™t,« th . ProbleK3 £nd „/ tap ^ PU " lC 
institutional library service; (3) the «x» un t r.f time </, *„ a 

^Z:Jr:'1 y *r? •"•-sx of bot h th. public «;* mSitjr 



libra-i--,- -"-'5X »' DOM the public end hospital 

* r »i .' J Proximity of th. hospital to the public 
1.0. ar^, anc o< the potential for additional funds .-r re~.-.,-r.-c« 



private consultants, ^nst^t ut ionsTl" Lrar^ns e^er^ ""L* 

simultanoouSiy. •• CVirgir.isK E^pec^al"-. -V"*- f™ ,TCS10n » 1 ""V 
success these problems int en^ f v "ri ~yr ' P'^Sram is a 

budgetary restrict < - r Z - V ' ere are some complaints atout 

lifarpripr .• ^. ^ . . ... H vai -> a i sailed began to impact the* 

ac v J. r utlork » taff sou B ht additional structured 

uudait- ! y %- P r a : y l0S= ° f Staff - :ac,< of space, ana small 

...the quality of library service varies ennrm.-,„.: v it i« „ 
Ti've'r^ C ?f Dr ^f *° thB S * ate ^ *- m-'taiT .."improve 

service i«- institutions and provision of library 

?S i~ti?«I7iS" r ?" rt ° f thS »or a high priority, of 

-n» m.titu.ior, S . To compound the problem, because of lirniied 
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rci^urees, institutions h £ ve attempted, from time to time, to 
divert funding from the library program to other 

institutional programs considered to be :.f higher priority. 

In spite of the problems, dedicated librarians continue to ficht 
bring good library service to those unable to go to their oif-li- 
library. They know that the: " 
library may often be the one place ir. the institution where c 
patient with off-ward privileges can enjey unpro-rammcd activity 
peace and quiet, the news of the outside world and the remir.de- 
of opportunities - recreational, educational and occuoat i<- r .c 1 - 
a. forced by outside communities and of what it's 1 i Its' to be 
there. Library patrons are made to feci 1 i y.s per sine ratfer f~s 
patients, a feeling which undoubtedly contributes t.-. * he 
self-confidence necessary to their successful reintegration into 
rne out sice community. • (New York) . 



****** p-V 



The reports of the State and the publications they produced a-e 
^' a ii S,t '^J'- V rBvis * ir - th * office:, of the Public Library Support 
S.af., Of. ice of Library Programs, U.S. Department of Education. fls 
whe co^ectior. of repsrts, evaluation- and survey- increases, so d n r 
its va.ue to anyone involved in research in this field. If y-.-, have 
rsporrs you wish to review or materials you wish to have added tn the 
CO. taction, the facilities of this office are available. 

Details from the reports submitted annually comprise the appendix t--. 
this report. By necessity, these comments are greatly shortened 
versions of many of the repsrts. fils:, the user should be aware that 
tnere are some deficiencies that, like the writer of this report 
wi.l nave to be coped with as the collection or the appendix i« 
used. Some reports are late in arriving and are not included in the 
appendix of projects attached to this report. In some cases (marked 
with an last year's figures have been used for unavailable current 

ones. Some reports are minimal due to the following: Ca) the routine 
r.at urr ^ ' ' 
I i fcr 

of " • - - - • — • . =u ynuer- -ol-i-i ; or i c J Tnere may 

contact by the staff of the State Library and the reports from the 
institution may be sketchy. Some reports are put tonether by several 
persons and the coordination of statistics is not accomplished, 
-akir.g for inadequate or conflicting figures. 



o.-.,. 1fc? ^ ep ._.r-s are minimal cue to the following: Ca) the rout in 
;ure of the grant; (b) the service is rendered by'the regional 
:rary and the details are lost in the greater report detailing all 
the services rendered under LSCtf; or (c) there may be little 



It should be noted that the appendix contains statistics that are as 
complete as can be made from the reports submitted and may. in some 
cases be somewhat incomplete. The statistics are supposed to be 
based on populations served under LSCfl and therefore should not be 
taken as a total of the possible universe of institutional populatio:- 
within any given State. Only expenditures for library services to 
the institutionalized that are claimed by the State Library as beinc 
part of the L3C-: program are reported here. P:ny "In-Kind" 
contributions are not recorded as the LSCfl program does not rector is<= 
this type of support. 
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Readers of earner editions will note that no attempt t« record the 
numbers and types of institutions in the program by State been 
mace th is year. A change in f h J collect irr this tvoT-- 

xnformation almost impossible and, at bes,, ve , ; c s en ' "" 



1?S C ' ****c"«-nt to this report is an evaluation checklist 
procucec ,ndcr a contract with RXC Incorporated as part «f their 
search for exemplary library projects. This sheet was use- t* 
evaluate tr.c institutional projects submitted. It is h ^ t^at «t 
^4V U o 6 L;:. thOSO ~" ** * h »" -aluet'on and* 
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SERVICES TO THE INSTITUTIONALIZED FOR FY 1985 



SUMMARY OF PROJECTS FUNDED UNDER THE LSCA PROGRAM 



STATE LIBRARY (PROJECT NUMBER) DESCRIPTION 



FUNDING 



AL Birmingham Public - Jefferson County (5— I-E— 1) 

provi ded service to the res i dent s of West 
Jefferson Correct ional Inst it ut ion. 



LSCA = $10, 000 



Escambia County Cooperative Library System 
(5— I — E— £) provided materials to Hoi man and Fountain 
Prisons. 

Horseshoe Bend Regional (5-I-E— 3) provided service 
to £,415 inmates of Draper, Staton, 
Frank Lee Correctional Facilities. 



LSCA = 500 



Tutwi ler, and 



Mobile Public (5— I— E— 4) provided service to £60 
patients at Searcy Hospital. Materials were 
selected in support of special programs and 
included video, and records and equipment for a 
1 i stening stat ion. 



St/lo 


= 1. 


Ac: 5 


Total 


= 3, 




LSCft 


= «1, 


500 


LSCft 


= «1£ 


, 500 


St/lo 




, £00 



Total = 3£, 700 



Northwest Regional (5-I-E-5) provided a paperback 
service through a bookmobile to 1S7 inmates in 
the Hamilton Prison Camp. 

Tuscaloosa Public (5— I— E— 6) provided service to 
950 patients of Bryce Hospital by extending service 
to the closed wards and others unable to use the 
patient library. Also provided bibliographic 
instruct ion to students in the academic school 
program. 

Houston-Love Memorial (1— I— A— £) provided service 
to inmates in the Dothan City and Houston County 
jails through paperback collections and high/low 
read ing materials. 

Mildred B. Harrison Regional (1— I— A— 3) provided 
library service to the inmates of the Shelby 
County Correctional System. 



LSCA 
St/lc 



$£, 000 
99 



Total = £,099 

LSCA = * 1 , OOO 

St/lo = £1,313 

Total = ££,313 



LSCA « $4, 000 



St/lo 




613 


Total 




613 


LSCA 




500 


St/lo 




000 



Total = 4,500 
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STflTE LIBRARY (PROJECT NUM BER) DESCRTPTTOM FUNDING 



AK 



Alaska State Library (5) nine libraries (Anchorage, LSCA = SS5 Ar- 

Bethel, Fairbanks, Juneau, Kenai, Ketchikan, Nome, ' ^ 

Palmer, and Sitka) provided service to £, £86 
residents of 18 correctional facilities, 5 Pioneer 
Homes, and 1 mental facility. Service included 
mterlibrary loans, A~V, and reference. 

AZ Arizona Department of Corrections, Catalina Mountain LSCA = * fi 51 S 

School (S4-I-B-£a) provided service to 165 inmates ' 8 

through high/low materials, A-V, and other materials. 

Arizona Department of Economic Security (64-I-B-£b) LSCA = *<■ ooa 

provided funds for library service at the Arizona 
Training Program at Coolidge. 

Arizona State School for the Deaf and Blind LSCA = all p— 

(84-I-B-£c) used LSCA funds to purchase a Kurzweil 
Reader Voice (KRV) , the Versabrai 1 ler System, 
an Apple computer and a Microlir.e printer. 
Staff and students have been trained on these 
systems and their use has beer, intregrated int". the 
curriculum. The KRV has increased the use of the 
Kurzweil by &S%. The library service was provided 
to 87 students. 



^i Z ? r 'f.. De P artr,ier,t of Corrections, Santa Rita LSCA = $ 7, SOQ 
(too-I-Ec-1) provided services to 410 inmates. St/lo = =.qer A -- 
Total = 303,6" lu 6 



Arkansas State Library (4f) provided services to LSCA = $3=- 015 

5w, OO0 institutional residents in S residential St /!■-> = £1 ' S85 

scnools and 4 correctional facilities which T.-,tal = 94*000 

included collection development, consultant visits, ' 
mttrl ibrary loans,' and reference assistance. 

Tulare County Free Library (1-1.73) established a LSCA = $45 193 

library at the Robert K. Meyers Boys' Ranch, a ' 
county correctional facility with a population .-.f 
110. 

California Youth Authority (1-5.12) worked with LSCA = $9£, 50£ 

the institutions and camps on a prerelease program 

that provided materials on employment and survival- 

techniques. It emphasized using the local library 

as a resource after release. "Get a Job: Use Your 

Library" (a video tape) was produced and used with ' 

5,752 inmates. A new section on library standards 

has been incorporated in the Institutions and Camps 

Manual. 
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STATE LIBRARY (PROJECT NUMBER) DESCRIPTION 



FUNDING 



Cfi fitascadero State Hospital (1-5.94) conducted a LSCft = $11,877 

workshop for State Hospital Librarians. The 
agenda included networking and cooperative ef- 
forts, automation and telecommunications, and 
sensitivity to human needs. The workshop reached 
a group of 50 librarians and administrators. 

San Mateo County Public (1-12.63) served £00 LSCft = $39,941 

inmates in the San Mateo Correctional Institution 

through a 1 i t eracy program that covered read i ng , 

survival English a*s a second language, GED diploma 

work, and creative writing. The program used inmate 

teachers. 

CO Colorado State Library (£') served 7,113 institu- LSCft = $ 72,000 

tionalized through the following projects: St /!■:■ = 151 , 4£9 

Total = ££3, 4£9 

1) Lathrop Park Youth Camp (84—1—38) undertook 
a project on Colorado heritage and 1 i f eski 1 Is, 
which included materials and programming on 
career and job opportunities, lif eski lis for 
social relations, and the cultural heritages 
and ethnic org ins found in Colorado. 
£) Golden Gate Youth Camp (S4-I-39) funds 
were used to purchase books, filmstrips, slide 
sets, etc. to support the educational program 
and included topics on occupat ional /career 
antj cop i ng and surv i va 1 mat er i a 1 s . 

3) Wheat Ridge Regional Center (84— I— 3£) in- 
creased the inventory of the Media Center and 
included audio and video cassette materials, 
and various age-appropriate materials for the 
profoundly and severely mentally retarded 
populat ion. 

4) Colorado Division of Youth Services 
(S4-I-37) upgraded the non-fiction collection 
and the A— V materials, purchased furniture 
and equi pment for Lookout Mountain School and 
Mount View School. Mount View also undertook 
a weekly showing of f i 1ms of 1 it erary Classics 
as 75% of the residents read at a low level. 
Special programs included the f ol lowing : a visit 
by a fashion photographer and assistants (a 
model, a hairstylist, and a makeup artist), art 
therapy, ballet, miming, jazz, theater, and 
museum visits. ■ ' 
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STftTE LIBRARY (PROJECT NU MBER) DESCRIPTIONI FUND INS 

C0 5) Fremont Correctional Facility (84-1-35) 

purchased an Apple lie for library duties, and 
materials to enlarge the ethnic, local history 
and reference collection. 

£) Centennial Correctional Facility (84-1-26) 
purchased an Apple He for library duty. 
Materials purchased included reference 
materials, Spanish language materials, 
non-fiction, and games. 

£) Child and Adolescent Treatment Ce) ter 
(84-1-30) purchased materials to support the 
therapy groups dealing with sexual abuse and 
general sexuality. A-V equipment and 
materials were also purchased. 

7) Grand Junction Regional Center (84-1-31) 
purchased games, toys, and A-V to support the 
therapy program of the -institution. 

8) Cannor, City and Shadow Mountain Correctional 
Facilities (84-1-34) provided the following 
special programs: to improve appreciation of music 
and non-music recordings, art therapy, story- 
telling, and ethnic heritage. The libraries 
purchased A-V equipment, ethnic heritage materials, 
and Spanish language books and recordings to reach 
the 508 inmates. A random survey was done to 
ascertain inmate interests. 

9) Buena Vista Correctional Facility (84-1-32) 
purchased materials and provided programming of 

high interest to Black and Hispanic inmates. 

Materials and programming on real estate, 

small business art and poetry were provided. 

High/low reading material was purchased to 

attract those with literacy problems. 

CT Connecticut State Library (4.1) provided LSCA = S*' i="? 

consultant service to the State Institutions as ST/lo = £74 

well as workshops for the librarians and appraisals. Total = 4£^ 4 £7 

Connecticut State Library (4. 2) awarded grants to LSCA = S 35 000 

the following institutions to improve library St /In = I17I050 

service and to promote continuing funding from the Total = 15£*0OO 

institution's budget: 

1) Literacy grants went to the following: 

Hospitals - Altobello, Blue Hills, Fairfield 

Norwich, Cedarcrest, and Connecticut Valley; 

Community Correctional Centers - Bridgeport, 

Hartford, Litchfield, Montville, and New Haven: 
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STATE LIBRARY (PROJECT NUMBER) DESCRIPTION 

CT Greater Bridgeport Children's Services Center; 

Correctional Institutions - Enfield and Sowers; 
High Meadows; Whiting Forensic Inst it ut i ; and 
Regional Centers - New Haven and Water bury. 
£) Grants for projects that were mostly A-V 
went to : American School for the Deaf (al so 
computer software and printed materials, etc.); 
Fairfield Hills Hospital ; Enfield Community 
Correctional Center; Altobello Hospital; and 
Wat er bury Reg i ona 1 Cent er. 

3) Toy collection grants went to: Hartford 
Regional Center and New i rig t on Ch i Idren 7 s 
Hospital . 

4) General collection development grants went 
to: Cedarcrest Hospital; New Haven Regional 
Center; High Meadows; Blue Hi 1 Is; Cheshire 
Community Correctional Center; Norwich Hospital; 
Somers Correct ional Inst i t ut ion ; and Chesh ire 
Youth Inst it ute. 

5) Other grants went to : Bridgeport Community 
Correctional Center (Physical Fitness); Niantic 
Correctional Institution (Arts and Crafts); and 
Brooklyn Community Correctional Center (Spanish 
language materials) • 



FUNDING 



DE Delaware Division of Libraries (1-4) had problems 

funding librarian posisitions in each institution. 
Committee working on revising plans for this 
program. 

DC* District of Columbia Public Library (£) report 

available at the deadline of this report. 

FL State Library of Florida (4-A, 15-A) provided 

consultant services to develop a collection of 
Spanish language materials to update the collection. 

Florida Department of Corrections (4— A) services 
included purchasing materials on survival skills, 
ethnic and cultural information, life— long learning, 
career information, and fiction for £0, 0£1 inmates. 

Florida Mental Health Programs Office (4-B) used 
grant funds to start up a new library; purchase A— V 
and equipment for listening stat ions and other 
programs such as those for the geriatic wards, the „ 



LSCA = 5 13,696 
St/lo = 101. 161 
Total = 115,057 



LSCA = *14, SS£ 



LSCA 




SI 2, 000 


LSCA 




$117, 000 


St/lo 




£01 , 344 


Tot a 1 




3 1 S, 344 


LSCA 




S 34, 000 


St/lo 




66, 378 


Total 




100, 378 
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STATE LIBRARY (PROJECT NUMBER) DESCRIPTION 



FUNDING 



FL criminally mentally ill, and those in remote wards; 

initiate an outreach program, provide bi bl iot herapy, 
and support the drug and alcohol abuse program that 
reached £, 8£S residents. 



Florida Developmental Services Program Office- 
( 4-C ) fLirtdGd outreach programs for £78 unab i e 
to come to the library. 

Eckerd Youth Development Center (4— D) provided 
materials on career ski 1 Is and recr eat ional 
film programs to £30 residents. 

Florida Mental Health Institute Learning Resources 
Center (4— E) provided materials on re— entering 
the work force to 1 , 022 residents; and (4-B, 15— B) 
provided materials on learning daily living skills, 
and discovering the world. 

Eckerd Youth Development Center (4-C, 15-C) bought 
materials to support career decisions. Two career 
fairs were held and job seeking and interviewing was 
studied in this grant that reached 220 residents. 



LSCft 
St / 1 o 




$17, 000 
22. 000 


Tot a 1 




39, 000 


LSCft 

St/1.:. 




S £, 000 
£, 000 


Tot a i 




12, 000 


LSCft 
St/lo 




£ 5, 000 
5. 070 


Total 




10, 070 


LSCft 




$5. 000 



Collier County Public (Ib-F) served three jails by 
use of an outreach librarian and- col 1 ect ion in- 
crease including Spanish language materials and ft-V. 
Circulation has increased signif icant ly. 



LSCft = 5>4, 000 



Gft 



The following libraries served local jails (No 
narratives are available at this time): 

Jackson County Public (Ib-G) served 700 

inmates. 

Lee County Library System (lb— H) served 
£30 inmat es. 

Manatee County Public Library System (lb— I) 
served 200 inmat es. 

Volusia County Publ ic z-J) served 1, 000 
inmat es. 



Georgia Divi sion of Publ ic Li brary Services (3) 
served IS, 732 residents through grants to the 



LSCft = $10,000 



Tot a 1 




15, 


000 


LSCft 






000 


St / 1 o 




Off 


000 


Total 




50, 


000 


LSCft 




£10. 


000 


St/lo 




3, 


500 


Tot a 1 




13, 


500 


LSCft 




S£0, 


000 


St/lo 




10, 


ooo 


Total 




w - 1 
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21, 
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FUNDING 



Bfl the Department of Corrections will phase out Total = 78,000 

as the program becomes supported by Corrections. 
The Department of Corrections librarian has 
written standards of service- Collections were 
increased by westerns, science fiction, mystery and 
self-help books and story tapes. filso purchased 
were high/low books (due to low reading levels of 
inmates) and alcohol and drug abuse video tapes. 
Service was also rendered to prisons and jails by 
regional and county public libraries. The Division 
of Public Li brary Services circulates books by mai 1 . 



Kinchaf oonee Regional (?) responded to the fact LSCA = 31,615 

that 50% of the inmates in the Calhoun County 
Correctional Institution were reading below the 
fourth grade level by initiating a literacy program 
that included math concepts. 

HI Hawaii Office of Library Services (84-1) provided LS'CPt = S 15,000 

library service to £,£39 residents from sixteen S t / 1 o = £37 , 000 

institutions. Special programs included the Total = £52,000 
following: folk dancing, music, films, discussion 
groups (including one on the news), A-V, origami, 
and bi bl iotherapy. 



ID Idaho State Library (4) funded librarian positions LSCA = £ — 0- 

in four institutions (State School for Deaf & Blind, St /lo = 94, 141 

State Department of Corrections, State Youth Sei — Total = S4, 141 
vices Center, and State Hospital South). Funds 
also went to pay for library materials. 

IL Illinois State Library (?) No narrative available LSCfi = * -0- 

at time of the report. St /lo = 1, 530, &71 

Total = 1,530,67* 

IN Indiana Library & Historical Board Department (85- LSCA = $ 71, OSS 

13) served about 15,000 residents through its St /lo = 303« 583 

consultant services, meetings and workshops, and Total = 374,871 
grants for books and equipment. (In addition to 
this project, the CI inton County Demonstrat ion 
(35-£7) incl uded jail service via a van. ) 

Ifl State Library of Iowa (?) served 5,380 residents LSCA = $ 57,279 

in 1£ institutions through special grants, work- ST/lo = 383„ 8£5 

shops, consultant service, and a committee started Total = 441, 102 
work on standards that will include institutional 
1 i br&r i es. 
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STATE LIBRARY (PROJECT NUMBER) DESCRIPTION 



FUNDING 



KS 



KY 



Kansas State Library 
at time of report. 



(?) Narrat ive not avai lable 



Kentucky Department of Libraries and archives (6a) 
funded projects in the following institutions for 
materials, salaries, and equipment: Bell County 
Forestry Camp, Blackburn Correctional Complex, 
Frankfort Career Development Center, and Western 
Kent ucky Center ( popul at ion 670) ; Kent ucky 
Correct ional Inst it ut ion for Women (pop. 160 
through service from the Duerson-Oldham County 
Public Library); Kentucky State Penitentiary 
(pop. 850); Kentucky State Reformatory (pop. 1,500: 
Luther Luckett Correctional Complex (pop. 700); 
Northpoint Training Center (pop. 700 through 
service ■ by the Danvi-1 le Public Library) ; Roederer 
Farm Center (pop. £50 through service from the 
Duerson-Didharn Public Library); Lake Cumberland 
Boy's Camp (pop. 60); Lincoln Village Treatment 
Center (pop. 45) ; Morehead Treatment Center (pop. 
40) ; Owensboro Treatment Center (pop. 40) ; Central 
State Hospital (pop £75) ; Eastern State Hospital 
(pop. £50) ; Western State Hospital (pop. 350) ; 
Kentucky School for the Blind (pop- 1£5) ; Kentucky 
School for the Deaf (pop. 400) ; and Oakwood State 
Hospital (pop. 4£0) . 



LSCA = $39, 509 
St/lo = 1, 4£9 
Total = 40,938 



LSCft = S39, 500 
St/lo = £9. 390 
Total = 66,740 



Lft Louisiana State Library (I-G/4) conducted two 

pilot projects: 1) the Thibodaux State School 
bought books, A-V, toys, periodicals, and equip- 
ment to start a library; and £) the Washington 
Correctional Institute increased A-V and other 
materials in the area of literacy. The State 
also provided consultant services and interlibrary 
loans to the institutions; published a newsletter 
and booklists, and conducted a workshop. 
Populations served totaled 16, 04£ in £5 institutions. 



LSCP = $ 50, 044 
St/lo = 113, 051 
Total = 163, 095 



Maine State Library (I— G) program includes funding 
for one consultant and eight institutional 
1 i brarians, inter 1 i brary loans, supplementary 
r^fer^Gnce^ and a newsletter. Service was to 4 
Correctional, 3 Mental Health, and 1 res i dental 
School for the Deaf (total population £,055). 



LSCfl = S 53, 531 
St/lo = 139, 100 
Total = 197,631 
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STATE LIBRARY (PROJECT NUMBER) DESCRIPTION 



FUNDING 



MD Maryland State Department of Education (1-C) LSCfi = S103, e£4 

served IS, 933 residents of 15 institutions St / lo = 11:00. SCO 

received improved library services. Two projects Total = 310,384 

were noted as follows: Health Dial (through the 
Office of Correctional Education) enabled inmates 
without reading skills to receive health information 
through the Tel-Med system; and the Department of 
Health and Mental Hygiene placed an emphasis on 
training and long— range planning, and funded two job 
and career projects. One project was aimed at 
introducing long-term mental patients to changes in 
society, arid the other project brought rehabili- 
tation—related health information to patients. 

MS Cedar Junction Correctional Institution, Walpole LSCfl = $4,800 

(5. I£> provided new materials and. service to those 
unable to go to the library, and included a reader 
survey. 

Rutland Heights Hospital (5. £1 ) purchased books, LSCfi = $4,330 

ft— V, and equipment (including a computer and soft- 
ware), and presented programs on health education 
and com p u t er or i ent at i on • 

Salem Public (3.1) developed an existing collection LSCfl = S 1 1 , 830 
in the Essex County Jail with high/low books, 
and Spanish materials. 

Shirley Correctional Institution (5.11) developed LSCfl = $4,800 

a career and information resource center. 

Massachusetts Board of Library Commissioners St/lo = $303,866 

(5.1) brought library service to 16, 3£4 residents. 
Programs included service from the Worchester Public 
Library; interlibrary loans; a survey of the library 
patrons and library usage, and adoption of 
standard i zed forms ; automat ion of circulat ion, 
cataloging, loans, etc.; and meetings of the 
institutional librarians and networking. 

II Library of Michigan (4/1385) continued efforts to LSCfi = $75,288 

improve delivery of information services to the St/lo = 17,844 

£0,000 residents of 65 State institutions through Total = 33,110 
a paperback exchange and consultant services. 
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FUNDING 



MN* 



MS* 



MO 



MT 



Minnesota Departments of Welfare and Corrections 
(?) No reports available at this time. 



Mississippi Library Commission (?) No report 
available at this time. 



Missouri State Library (7) used federal funds for 
grants for library materials and the institutions 
supplied the library and staff. Materials included 



books, A-V, toys, and games f«: 



13, 000 



;ident s. 



Montana State Liorary (l.B 3) served the following 
institutions directly: Warm Springs State Hospi- 



tal, Boulder River 



School and Hosp i t a 1 , Galen 
Mont ana St at e Pr i son, Mount a i n 



uch 



State Hospital, 

View School and Pine Hills School. The State 
Library provided these with reference service 
interl ibrary loans, and funds to purchase 
items and paperbacks, reference materials, music, 
toys and games, periodicals, recreational reading, 
and csLt^BGt- materials. The following institutions 
were provided library services through contracts 
with local public libraries: Swan River Forest 
Camp and Montana Veterans' Home were served by 
Flathead County Library; the School for the Deaf 
and Blind was served by the Great' Falls Public 
Library, Eastraont Human Services Center was served 
by Glendive Public Library, and the Center for the 
Aged was served by the Lewistown City Library. Total 
population served was estimated at 3,500. 

NE Nebraska Library Commission (85.5) No narrative 

available at the time of this report. 



NV Nevada Mental Health Institute (1-35-9) worked on 

collection development under the direction of a 
f ul 1 — t ime professional 1 i brar ian. Populat ion 
served est i mated at 500. 

Nevada Girl's Training Center (1-85-8) served an 
estimated 100 residents in a remote f aci 1 ity. It 
does not have a 1 i brar ian, but receives consul tan t 
services from the State Library and bookmobile 



LbLH 




S ^ J, 


St/lo 
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647. 504 


Total 




687, 013 


LbLH 
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St / 1 o 
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LSCA 
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St / 1 o 




40. 360 


Total 




S3, 765 



LSCft 




£ £8, 513 


St / 1 o 




303. 142 


Tot a 1 




332, 142 


LSCft 




$ 3, 344 


St/lo 




35. 541 


Tot a 1 




33, 435 


LSCfl 




S 1,422 


St/lo 




11, 653 


Total 




13, 075 
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STATE LIBRARY (PROJECT NUMBER) DESCRIPTION 



FUNDING 



NV service from the Linclon County Library. Funds 

are used for collection development. 

Nevada Department of Prisons (1-85-7) reinstated LSCP = S-0- 

three librarians 5 positions so that the libraries 
will be eligible for funding in FY 8£. 



Nevada Youth Training Center CI -35- 10) has built LSCP = £ £, S3£ 

a strong institutional library program under the S t / 1 o = 3S, 897 

guidance of a professional librarian, support from Total = 41,733 

the administration of the institution and help from 

the Elko Public Library. "fill of these elements 

have mace this library a standard against which the 

other institutional libraries can be measured. " 

The program serves an estimated 300 residents. 

The project included computer literacy, ft-V 

materials and equipment, and other library 

materials. 



NH New Hampshire State Library (1-11/ funded purchase 

of books, P— V, equipment, and supplies in five 
institutions. Each library has a full or part- 
time librarian and they serve an approximate 
popul at ion of 1 , £90. 

NJ New Jersey Department of Corrections (5a) serves 

£5,000 inmates in a program that relies on para- 
professional and professional librarians. Grant 
funds were used to purchase materials and pay 
salaries. 



LSCP = 
St/lo = 



£7, 000 



Total = 


X w J. , 


051 


LSCP = 


* se, 


137 


St/lo = 


C200. 


0003 


Total = 


C3£S, 


1373 



New Jersey Department of Human Services (5b) 
specialized materials and equipment. 



bought 



LSCP = $£4,451 



Ocean County Library (£) served a daily population 
of 100 at the County Jail by building a r^f^r^^nc^ 
collection, providing books on request, and 
providing visits by an outreach librarian. 



LSCP = S45, 059 



New Mexico State Library (5) served approximately 
4, £00 residents from 14 institutions through grants 
for collection development which included P— V. 
Long— ranee plans were developed in 14 out of 15 
inst i t ut ions. The State Li brary provided training, 
consultant services, and on-site visits. P special 
grant to the Western New Mexico Correctional 
Faci 1 ity funded the opening of a 1 i brary in the new 
women's facility. 



LSCP 
St/lo 



$38, 000 
39. 358 



Total = 77,35 
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FUNDING 



NY New York State Library (£(4)) provided consultant LSCfl = 5*40, £70 

services through visits, workshop planning, and 
technical assistance. 

New York State Library (£P<4)> The following grants LSCfl ~ S£3, 395 

for service were made in Fy 1335: 

1) Office of Mental Retardation and Develop- LSC£ = 9543 

mental Disabi 1 it ies (S5-S003) funded a project 
at the Letch worth Vi 1 lage Developmental Center 
.to develop an active stimulation and electro- 
mechanical devices 1 ending 1 i brary. 

£) New York State Division for Youth (S5-S004) LSCfi = C3« e f JLl 

provided services to 96 youths through the 

following: purchase of equipment, supplies, 

books, and per iodical s ; training on -an flppl e 

lie computer ; and the est abl ishment of 

procedures. Coo per at ion among si mi lar 

institutions is being explored. 

3) New York State Office of Mental Health (£5- LSCG = C*i£, 7433 

£005) held workshops on networking plans for 

inst it ut ional 1 i brar i ans, produced i n format ion 

on the library as a part of the treatment of 

patients, worked on plans for needs assessment, 

and standards. 

New York State Library (SB (4)) relied on funds St/lo = $£, £11, 47- 

from the State supported institutions budgets for 
the funding of the basic library programs. 

NC North Carolina Department of Cultural Resources (5) LSCA = $31, £45 

provided consultant services, which included visits, 
editing an issue of North Carol ina Libraries devoted 
to library services in institutions, and providing 
grants to the following institutions for the 
purchase of books, A— V, and equipment: Correctional 
Centers — Western, Piedmont , Harnett , Southern, 
East em, and NC Correct i ona 1 Cent er for Women ; Po 1 k 
and Sandhills Youth Center; Eastern NC School for 
the Deaf; Juvenile Evaluation Center; Western 
Carolina Center; Wright School; John Umstead, and 
Murdoch Center. Estimated population served was 

•Z.cr 

ND North Dakota State Library (6) provided service to LSCA = £ 3£, 996 

1,700 residents through r^Gfer^ertce service and St / i o = &0 , 000 

interl ibrary loans to all residents and through Total = 1 i£, 996 
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ND direct service to the North Dakota State Peni- 

tentiary. Other institutions served through a 
competitive grant process were: ND School for the 
Deaf, ND School for the Blind, Grafton State 
School, Jamestown State Hospital, Soldiers 1 Home 
(Lisbon), ND State Industrial School, and San Haven 
State School. 

OH State Library of Ohio ( 1-5-85) served 1£, 1£0 in 

£1 institutions through consultant services, work- 
shops, and quarterly meetings. New libraries were 
est abl ished at Lima Correct ional and Hocking 
Correctional, 9 youth facilities shared in a co- 
oper at i ve video-tape col lect ion development project , 
on library was re-established, and other projects 
emphasi zed col lect ion development . 

Ohio Department of Mental Health ( I-Sfi-1-84) 
implemented computer literacy programs using Apple 
He computers in Central Ohio Psychiatric Hospital, 
Cambridge Mental Hospital Center, and Fallsvie* 
Psychiatric Hospital. Dayton Mental Health Center 
purchased video taping equipment to create tapes on 
topics relating to patients' treatment. Other 
activities included monthly reading groups, art, 
storytelling and poetry therapy. These projects 
reached 1,000 residents. 

Ohio Department of Rehabilitation and Correction 
(I-6A-2-S4) served 7 adult correctional facilities 
by providing the following: books and video tape 
equipment (Hocking Correctional Facility); materials 
or. substance abuse and health; and new library 
services (Lebanon Correctional Institution); a new 
library collection (Lima Correctional Institution); 
computer literacy and life-skills materials (London 
Correctional Institution); funds to continue a book 
discussion group (Marion Correctional Institution) ; 
leisure reading materials and education support 
materials (Ohio State Reformatory) ; and large print 
and reference books (Ohio Correctional Facility). 
Population served was est i mated at 11, 500. 



LSCP 




££7 


St/lo 




153 


Total 


= 545, 


4tS0 


LSCA 


= S £1, 


374 


St/lo 


= 1 lii. 


74 7 



Total 


= 137, 11-1 


LSCft 


= 2 77, B0. a 
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= ££G. 333 


Total 


= £9S, S£l 
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OH Ohio Department of Youth Services (I-&A-3-84) LSCA = $33, 401 

served 1,200 Juvenile offenders in 3 correctional St / 1 o = : £ « 955 

facilities through a central video collection, Total = 5£, 35E, 
purchase of video equipment, and purchase of books. 

Tiffin Developmental Center (I-SA-4-S4) purchased LSCA - £ 5,814 

non-traditional materials (man! pulat i ves, musical St/lo = 15.3S0 

instruments, sensory items, etc.), is constructing Total = £1,194 
a sensory wall, and purchased A-V equipment. The 
££0 mentally retarded residents were served by this 
pro j ect . 

Southeastern Ohio Training Center ( I— 5-B-4-S5) LSCft = S£"£, 000 

started a life-long learning project that will St/lo - 39.904 

benefit 909 inmates through the purchase of ■ Total = £1,904 
materials for adult new readers, as well as self 
improvement studies plans. Certificate of 
improvement were given to residents who completed 
the course of study. 



DK Oklahoma Department of Libraries (I-IV) served an 

estimated 8,448 residents in ££ institutions by 
funding grants for books, periodicals, A-V, and 
toys. State budget cuts have resulted in only one 
institution retaining a professional librarian. 
A policy that missing i~>t erl i brary loans must be 
replaced rather than paid for, has restricted loans 
to books in print. Connor Correctional Center lost 
its library due to fire and is starting their 
building process. Funds were made available to 
institutions to purchase any equipment needed to 
support program kits developed by the State Library 
for use in the institutions. Kits were available 
on the following topics: puppets, folkdancing, the 
world of work, the circus, the Statue of Liberty, 
and computers. Kits were designed so that a program 
could be presented with a minimum of work by the 
local institutional librarian. The kits contained 
"hands-on" materials and display items. Grants 
were g i ven to the f o 1 lowing inst it ut i ons : Basset t ; 
Central Oklahoma JTC; Central, Eastern, and Western 
State Hospitals ; Conner, Dunn, Harp, Li 1 1 ey, McLeod, 
Quch i t a, Crabtree, and St ringtown Correct ional 
Centers, Enid and Pauls Valley State Schools; 
Oklahoma School for the Bl ind ; Oklahoma State 
Penitent i ary ; Oklahoma State Reformatory ; Rader ; 
McCarty; and Lexington A&R. 



LSCA = $ 77,012 
St / 1 o = £30 „ OSc: 
Total 307,034 
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OR Oregon State Library (State) recorded an estimated St/lo = ££S£, £05 

6,794 residents of institutions receiving service 
in the following institutions:: Oregon Women's 
Correctional Center, Oregon State Penitentiary, 
Oregon State Correctional Institution, Oregon 
State School for the Deaf, Oregon State School for 
the Blind, Maclaren School for Boys, Hillcrest, 
Dammasch State Hospital , Fairview Hospital and 
Training Center, and Oregon State Hospital. 

Newport Public Library (1-34-11) served 50 inmates LSCP = £2,100 

in the Lincoln County Jail by purchasing reference 
books and paperback fiction, e.r.d ceveioping a core 
collection of nonf iction materials. 

Library Assoc i at i on of Portland (1-34-10) provided LSCh = £ 1 , S £ 0 

service to 438 inmates at Mul Inomah County Jail and 
£50 at the Multnomah County Correctional Facility by 
purchase of career books using a bibliography pre- 
pared by the Oregon Educational Information Center. 

-•ft State Library of Pennsylvania (4) State funds paid St/lo = $1,191,7£. 

for service in 15 hospitals, 7 mental retardation 
centers, and 10 correctional institutions. 

Pennsylvania Department of Corrections C4- 501046) LSCft = $2, £00 

established a Spanish language collection in every 
prison library by: 1) identifying appropriate re- 
sources and compilation of bibliographies of 
materials specifically aimed to recognize the 
Hispanic inmate as an integral "part of the service 
committment, £) acquiring and distributing 
materials, and 3) giving a two-day workshop to 
train prison librarians in the use of the material 
and the information needs of the Hispanic inmate. 

State Regional Correction Facility at Mercer (4- LSCft = Si, 170 

5501045) is in the process of upgrading the non— 
f ict ion col lect ion. 

Western Pennsylvania School for the Deaf C4- 501047) LSCft - S4,£S0 
is establishing a career information center and 
resource center for deaf students. 

Western Center ( 1 ( b) -84-53-1 ) served an estimated LSCft = £10, 000 



500 retarded residents by developing a library with 
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PA age-appropiate, f unct ional ly-or iented materials, 

and also developed a rotational system to 
get materials in the living areas. 

Wernersville State Hospital (4-S4-G0-I ) purchased LSCA = £w, 350 

materials to reach the more infrequent users and 
nonusers of the library by selecting materials to 
support struct ured therapies ( Remot i vat ion, 
Rea] ity Or lent at ion, and Sensory Training ) . 

RI Rhode Island Department of State Library Services LSCA = £ 3£, ':JL"4 

(4> served 4,000 residents by: awarding grants to St / lo = 1SG. 947 

8 institutions (library materials and A-V) ; loaning Total ~ 195,371 

materials, consultant services; publishing items in 
the N'gwsl etter ; arranging meet ings of, and g i ving 
workshops for institutional librarians, and assisting 
in opening a new library at the women's prison. The 
institutions involved with the program (General and 
Zambarano Hospitals; Rhode Island School for the 
Deaf; Rhode Island Training School: Ladd Center; the 
Substance Abuse Unit o* 7 the Department of Mental 
Health, Retardation and Hospitals; New Routes; RCA 
Treatment and Evaluation Center; Rnode Island 
Veterans Home; Camp E— Hun-Tee; Juvenile Diagnostic 
Center; Caritas, Transition, and Summit Houses; 
Pawtucket Workshop; and the two male and one female 
Adult Correctional Institution in the Department of 
Corrections) provided services. Eight institutions 
established minimum standards of library service. 

SC South Carolina State Library (VIA) served ££,546 LSCA =• S 4£, £30 

residents in 34 institutions supported by 8 State St/lo = Z9C. 4&-£- 

agencies by consultant services, reference as- Total = 43£, 7GZ 

si stance, films, inter library loans, and training. 
Grants were awarded for the purchase of materials 
to £S institutions; and paperbacks were selected by 
the consultant for 4 institutions. Eleven 
institutions employ librarians, with 3 additional 
teacher— 1 ibrarians seeking professional degrees. The 
two workshops dealt with long— range planning and 
standards of service. Programs offered by the 
librarians include the following: assert iveness 
training, craft classes, bi bi iotherapy , music, 
outside speakers, videotapes (instructional and 
recr eat ional ) , and computer training. Materials 
purchased include toys, games, puppets, real i a, 
books, comics, high/low, and literacy materials. 
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SD* South Dakota State Library and Archives (?) 

No report available from State Library at time 
of report - 

TN Tennessee State Library and Archives (5ft) served 

3,000 inmates in 13 correctional institutions 
through funds expended for Horary materials. 
The programs in each institution were monitored 
by members of the Advisory Council. Participating 
inst ut ions were as follows: Bledsoe, Lake and 
Morgan County Regional Correction Institutions; 
Brushy fountain State Prison; DeBerry Correctional 
Institution; Ft. Pillow State Farm; John S- Wilder, 
Spencer, Tumey, Tennessee, and Taft Youth Centers; 
and the Tennessee State Prisons for Men and Women. 



LSCA = £54, £16 
St /lo =; 41, £21 
Total = 95,447 



LSCA ~ S£5, 000 
St /lo - :£, 500 
Total = 37,500 



Tennessee State Library and Archives (5B) served 
£, £i£ residents in 5 mental health institutions and 
£, 30£ residents in 3 developmental centers through 
purchase of library materials to meet the 
recreational, educational, and reference need of the 
residents. The participating institutions were as 
follows: Arlington, Cloverbottom and Green Valley 
Developmental Centers, and Lakeshove, Memphis, Middle 
Tennessee, Moccasin Bend, and Western Mental Health 
Inst i t ut es. 



LSCA = SI 0,000 
St /lo = 5, 000 
Total = 15, 000 



Texas State Library (5.1) serves 50, 3£4 residents 
in 30 institutions through centralized acquisition* 
of library materials. Activities at the libraries 
included renovating the libraries at Big Springs 
and Austin State Hospitals, and hiring a profes- 
sional librarian at Wichita Falls State Hospital. 
The Texas Department of Corrections automated its 
acquisition process, Corsicana State School 
contracted with a regional educational service 
center to provide a professional librarian one day 
a week, and the St at e Li brary consu 1 1 ant provi ded 
t ech n i ca I ass i st ance. 



LSCA = $ 44,5£4 
Total = 3££, 470 



Utah State Library (4) served 3, 5£3 residents in 
7 institutions through consultant services which 
included workshops, technical assistance, the 
provision of r^^f^r^^rtCG materials, A-V materials, 



LSCA = 
St/lo = 



32, 0£S 
75. 005 



Total = 108,033 
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STATE LIBRARY (PROJECT NUMBER) DESCRIPTION 



FUNDING 



centeral ised processing of acquisitions, and 
inter-library loans. The following projects were 
included in this program: 

1 ) Decker Lake Youth Center served 45 by the 

purchase of reference materials amd computer 

programs, 

£) Utah School for the Blind served 700 
st udent s by purchasing a comput er for 
inventoring the media materials, A "story 
jfcirne M program was established, 
3 ) Ut ah Schoo 1 s for the Deaf served 559 
st udent s through the i mprovement of the 
inventory of media materials by input to a data 
base on an Apple lie computer, establishment cf 
a regular delivery of materials to the Salt Lake 
Extension, permanent loan to teachers for 
classroom use, and reading programs. A training 
manual for student library aides was developed. 
A) Utah State Hospital served 3£5 patients oy 
the purchase of games, video, compact disks,, 
cassettes, computer software, A-V equipment, and 
books and periodicals. 

VT State of Vermont Department of Lioraries ( 1-5) 

brought library services to 1,350 residents of 
13 institutions through consultant services which 
included purchase of library materials, technical 
assistance, supply of bibliographies, visits, 
orientation of new librarians, lean of books and 
films, etc. All correctional facilities include 
literacy programs as an ongoing' program. 

VA Virginia State Library (85-5) served 17, 7£1 St/lo = £170,000 

residents through consultant services and grants 
for collection development to upgrade reference, 
ethnic studies, technical, and career resources 
to the following: Bland, Brunswich, Buckingham, 
Deerf i eld, Harri son burg, Nar ion, Mecklenburg, 
Nottoway, Powhatan, St. Bri des, Southampton, and 
Staunton Correctional Centers; the £S Correctional 
Field Units; Virginia Correctional Center for Women; 
Virginia State Penitentiary; Appalachian, Barrett, 
Beaumont, Bon Air, Hanover, Natural Bridge, and Oak 
Ridge Learning Centers; Reception and Diagnostic 
Center; Southampton Youthful OffBrtdet" Center; 
Catawba, Central State, Eastern State, Piedmont 



LSCA = S 17, 413 
St/lo = 55.301 
Total = 102, 713 



18 
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FUNDING 



Geriatric, Southwestern State, and Western State 
Hospitals; Central, Southwestern, and Northern 
Virginia Training Center for the Mentally Retarded; 
Dejamett and Virginia Treatment Centers; Northern 
and Southern Virginia Mental Health Institutes; and 
Wood row Wilson Rehabilitative Center. 

WA Washington State Library (4 II. G. 4) staffed 34 LSCG = $ 40,000 

institutional libraries and provided materials St /lo = G77. ISO 

and information services to residents of state- Total = 717,160 

supported inst itut ions- Materials purchased 

ir.c-luaed fiction, non-fiction, paperbackes, large 

prir.t books, periodicals, materials in Spanish, 

comic books, cassettes, films, A-V, toys, games, 

and real i a. Other services included bookeart 

outreach to locked wards, rotating small collection 

of large print books, updating ^(sfe^^GnoG materials, 

purchase of materials on the list of required 

reading for sexual offenders, revised library 

orientation materials, production of book lists and 

bibliographies, etc. Programs included the fol- 
lowing: films, audio listening sessions, humanities 
studies, poetry writing, holiday themes, concerts, 
story ^elling sessions, learning to use maps and 
atlases, etc. Staff were encouraged to upgrade 
skills by attandance at activities whirh included 
workshops on story telling, Alzheimer's disease, 
communication skills, library services to the deaf, 
database searching, music programming, basic 
computer skills, and other continuing education 
activities. 



West Virginia Library Commission (5) served 8, 90S St/lo = S17S, 03S 

residents of £S institutions through consultant 

services, direct st£*ffing, and quarterly workshops. 

Institutions served by the program included the 

following: Region I - Huntington State and Lakin 

Hospitals, Col in Anderson, West Central Regional 

Juvenile Detention Center, Huntington Work Release 

Center, Bar bo ur svi lie Veterans' Home, and WV Rehab 

Center; Region JIA — WV State Penitentiary, 

Charleston Work Release Center, and Spence*~ State 

Hospital; Region I IB - Welch Emergency Hospital, 

Southern Regional Juvenile Detention Center, 

Pinecrest Hospital, and Beckley Work Release Center; 

Region III — Weston State, Fairmont Emergency, and 

Kopemont Hospitals, Press ley Ridge School, WV 

Industrial School for Youth, WV School for the Deaf, 
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STATE LIBRARY (PROJECT NUMBER) DESCRIPTION 



FUNDING 



Eastern Regional Juvenile Detention Center; and 
Region IV - Huttonsvilie Correctional Center, 
Anthony, Davis, and Greenbrier Centers, findrew S. 
Rowan, Denmar State Hospital, and WV Children's Home. 

WI Oaknill Correctional Institute (85-160; collected LSCA = 114,116 

computer software and acquired volunteers and staff 
for literacy training. This project served an 
estimated 100 inmates and is to be replicated in 
4 other institutions in Wisconsin. 

Department of Health S Social Services, Division of LSCG = 523, 554 
Care & Treatment Faci 1 it ies (85-16£) accompl ished 
a comprehensive 1 ibrary system plan and obtained 
funds from the Department for library materials. 

Department of Health S Social Services, Wisconsin LSCA = $4,343 

Resource Center ((85-164) purchased library 
materials that included readalong books with 
cassettes, Pl-V, and books. 

Northwest Wisconsin Library System (85-166) ordered LSCH = £5, 833 
materials after the staffs at the correctional 
institutions selected items such as video cassettes, 
aud iocassettes and equipment for an estimated ISO 
inmates in Camps Gordon and Flambeau. 

Wisconsin School for the Visually Handicapped (85- LSCtf = S10, 6l4 

166) produced 50 copies for large type children's 
books to serve an estimated 600 visually handicapped 
ch i 1 dren. 

Wisconsin Division for Library Services CM0E) shows St/lo = $381,32:8 
State funds expended for library services to the 
ittst itut ional ized, which included consultant 
services. 

IY Wyoming State Library (4) provided consultant LSCft - S5£, £66 

services, which included visits, and technical St/lo - 37. 300 

assistance via telephone. Grants for library Total = 89,566 

materials (books, periodicals, shelving, fl-V, music, 
art prints, a cassette player and movie and video 
rentals) went to the Women's Center, Wyoming Boy's 
School, Wyoming State Hospital, Wyoming State 
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Penitentiary, Wyoming Pioneer home, Veterans 1 Home 
of Wyoming, and Wyoming Retirement Center. 

GU Nieve«w K. Flores Memorial Library (A) served S, 453 St/lo - ££3, 207 

residents of 3 institutions through, bookmobile 
service or visitation to the Barrigada Branch 
Library or the library in Kg ana. Due to space 
problems, inmates use the area identified for 
library purposes at the penitentiary. 

PR Puerto Rico Department of Education (05) served 

5,478 inmates in it institutions through orientation 
of new librarians, purchase of library materials, 
and bookmob i 1 e serv i ce. 

* VI Virgin Island Division of Libraries, Museums, and St/lo = S57, 452 

Archaeology (?) served 350 residents in the 
fo 1 1 ow i n g i ns t i t ut i one : 

1) St. Thomas Prison (Collection Development), 

£) Golden Grove ftdult Correctional Facility 

(Col lect ion development including bi 1 ingual 

materials due to the high hispanic population), 

3) St. Thomas, St. Croi>:, and St. John 
Hospitals, (Outreach Services from Stare Library), 
and 

4) St. Croix Junenile Detention Centers 
(Outreach Services provides reading and 
educat ional materials daily). 



LSCft - S 50, 36S 

3 z / i o — 7 1 , T&Zl 

Total - 750 
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U.S. DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
OFFICE OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND IMPROVEMENT 
LIBRARY PROGRAMS 
PUBLIC LIBRARY SUPPORT STAFF 

Library Services Through Major Urban Resource L ibraries (MURLs) and Metropolitan Public Libraries 

Which Serve as National or Regional Resource Centers 

Fiscal Year 1985 

by 

Clarence Fogelstrom 

tlion P do?larf IkfcHinV °J the Ubrar - V Services and instruction Act (LSCA) exceeds 

■ e ? 1 %i ( 1 L L° I? f J S ° a -r r ! the ^ jor urban resource librar * ^ P™'* °k ecomes 
.ive. In FY 198b, the appropration for Title I was 75 million dollars therefore States were reauirpd tn 

In i a 0?? c r W21^(r^rrr C f^ ab n OV . e ? mi * 1 ^ 1 *° n d0llarS for d «« wl " th a PO ufation'of oS ' r *° 
in 102(c) (2) (A) (B)(C) of the Act determined the amount each State shall reserve for MURLs: 

° Si Jf S ^! e J"/! 1C I f h f t0ta ] popu ' atl * on of dtl * es wl * th 10 °.°00 population or more exceeds 
for MURLs! S P°P' jlatl0n ' the state sha11 reserve 50% of the excess allocation 

For a State in which the total population of the cities with 100,000 population or more does 
not excee 50% of the State's .total population, the State shall reserv/a percentage of the 
excess allocation equal to the ratio of the combined population of these cities to the 
otate s total population; 

For a State without cities with 100,000 population, the provision for strengthening MURU 
is not applicable. However, such State was allotted its proportionate share of the 
Jib mi M i on to use for program purposes consistent with Title I of the Act and its 
State Plan. 

1985 as in FY 1984, Arizona was the only State that was required to reserve 50% of the excess because the 
)opu ation of cities over 100,000, exceeded, the State's total population at 54.2%. In 4 " States nd t he 

™£ 111 S h. K0, A h h t0t , al P ° P !! latl * 0n ° f the C1 * tieS wl * th 5o0 ' 000 or mort did not exceed 50% of t 

» total population, and therefore, the amount each State reserved for MURLs was determined by the percentage 

ia ^"n e nV; tleS •E° Pula ^; nS ° f 1 100 ' 000 to the State ' s total Population. Nine States and the District 

S the $15 IfK msT™*" ° f 10M °° " d W6re " 0t reqU1>ed t0 reSerVe an ' 0f its P^~e 
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oL ♦? ^ es (excluding the District of Columbia) with populations of 100,000 or more (U.S. Bureau of 
innmn S)# ?P rin 9 f eld ' Ill1nois dro PP ed below a population of 100,000 and the following six dtles 

i 100 000 or more 1n population: Glendale, Arizona; Pomona, California; Tallahassee, Florida; 

.oulsiana; Abilene and Odessa, Texas. 

'?n9^ e1 r d u fu l! d ! t0 J e u rve aS MU 5 Ls and mst the Pulsions of the first sentence after clause (3) of 

i,n JJJ ul * Whkh J? 81 N ? grant may be made under clause ( 3 ) of th1 s subsection unless the 
ban resource library provides services to users throughout the regional area 1n which such library 1s 

owing lists the total amount 1n "excess" above the $60 million appropriated for Ti^e I In FYs 1984 
15K50, and the total amount reserved for MURLs from the "excess": 

^ 1984 FY 1985 FY 1986 TOTAL 

: / $5,000,000 $15,000,000 $10,339,UUU $30,339,UUU 
eserved 

LS: 2,149,725 4,304,669 4,237,719 1U,692,113 

nt A (enclosed) lists the amount reserved for MURLs by each State from FYs 1984 through 1986, and the 
served by each State. 

985 Annual Reports Indicate many of the same activities commenced in FY 1984 were continued 
providing Interlibrary loan services, development of bibliographies and bibliographic searches 
leal materials, personnel, equipment, microforms, large print books, government documents, and 
Bas top numerous to mention. As in FY 1984, the major two activities were the purchase of 
naterlals and Interlibrary loan services with a greater number of personal computers belnq 
i than 1n FY 1984. v 3 

tie I, Section 102 (Uses of Federal Funds) of the Act, provision is made for States to provide LSCA 
cities In their respective State to strengthen metropolitan public libraries which serve as national 
lal resource centers. This provisions allows States under the State Plan (Long-Range Program and 
•ogramj, to plan which metropolitan public libraries have the capacity to serve as resource centers 
:he requirement that the city have a population of 100,000 or more. Also, the States develop the 
in the State Plan that reflect how strengthening a metropolitan library will enhance library service 
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a regional area or Statewide. The following table lists the amount expended from the FY 1984 funds and 
t programmed from FY 1985 and FY 1986 funds: 

FY 1984 FY 1985 FY 198b 

$2,462,140 $3,077,832 $2,655,261 



t B (enclosed) lists the amount actually expended 1n FY 1984 and the amount programmed from FY 1985 and 
jnds on a State-to-State basis* 

1984, many of the activities are 1n most States similar to MURL activities, however, there 1s a greater 
)n education and training for library personnel and library trustees on the application of technology for 
)rar1es; the acquisition, cataloging and processing of library materials for a number of public libraries 
the purchase of video tapes that may be shared through a region or Statewide; and the purchase of video 
'ders, compact disk players and mini or personal computers. 
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MAJOR URBAN RESOUCE LIBRARIES 
MURLS 





FY 84 


1 

j FY 85 


FY 86 


• 

TOTALS 






1. Alabama 


$ .17,422 


$ 51,981 


$ 51,981 


$ 121,384 






2. Alaska 


3,884 


12,312 


12,392 


28,588 






3. Arizona 


30,000 


1 92,500 


92,500 


215,000 






4. Arkansas 


10,000 


20,000 


20,000 


50,000 






5. California 


191,790 


582,285 


589,140 


1,363,215 






6* Colorado ' 0m 


57,371 


195,682 


156,546 


409,599 






7. Connecticut 


13,200 


39,040 


39,040 


91,280 






8. Delaware 


-0- 


■ -0- 


-0- 


-0- 






9. District of Columbia 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 






10. Florida 


42,119 


135,378 


144, 00?. 


321,499 






11. Georgia 


57,210 


57,210 


57,210 


171,630 






12. Hawaii 


8,000 


26,000 


34,321 


68,321 






13. Idaho 


12,500 


16,700 


17,000 


46,200 






14. Illinois 


245,076 


265,000 


265,000 


775,076 






15. Indiana 


78,076 


80,341 


80,341 


238,758 






* 16. Iowa 


35,229 


35,229 


35,229 


105,687 






17. Kansas 


35,831 


36,365 


36,365 


108,561 






18. Kentucky 


30,077 


32,000 


32,000- 


9^,077 






19. Louisiana 


70,701 


200,544 


200,544 


471,788 






20. Maine 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 






21. Maryland 


18,300 


49,247 


49,247 


116,794 






22. Massachusetts 


18,900 


55,692 


55,692 


130,284 






23. Michigan 


48,000 


132,500 


132,500 


313,000 






24. Minnesota 


13,859 


! 40,820 


40,820 


95,499 






25. Mississippi 


4,355 


12,932 


12,932 


. 30,219 






26. Missouri 


24,703 


71,707 


72,000 


168,410 






27. Montana 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 






28. Nebraska 


33,846 


38,923 


39,000 


111,769 






29. Nevada 


18,157 


18,157 


18,157 


54,471 






30. New Hampshire 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 






31. New Jersey 


17,201 1 


50,163 


21,295 


88,659 






32. New Mexico 


15,000 


21,776 


21,776 


58,552 






33. New York 


206,822 


518,262 


503,879 


1,228,963 






34. North Carolina 


30,000 


60,000 


60,000 


150,000 






35. North Dakota 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 






36. Ohio 


220,749 j 


220,752 


231,639 


673,140 






37. Oklahoma 


16,787 1 


51,184 


51,184 


119,155 






38. Oregon 


10,260 


30,027 


30,027 


70,314 






39. Pennsylvania 


135,206 


202,809 


202,309 


540,824 






40. Rhode Island 


3,382 


9,898 


9,898 


23,178 






41. South Carolina 


20,000 


20,000 


-0- 


40,000 


- 




42. South Dakota 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 






43. Tennessee 


94,558 


94,558 


94,558 


283,674 




44. Texas 


127,351 


400,468 


400,468 


928,287 




45. Utah 


15,000 


20,000 


20,000 


55,000 




46. Vermont 


-0- j 


.-0- . 


-0- 


-0- 




47. Virginia 


31,320 


94,016 


94,016 


219,352 




48. Washington 


18,023 


47,327 


47,327 


112,677 




49. West Virginia 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 




50. Wisconsin 


16,469 


95,240 


95,240 


206,949 




51. Wyoming 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 




52. American Samoa 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 




53. Guam 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 




54. Puerto Rico 


52,992 1 


69,644 


69,644 


192,280 




O lisz lerntory 


-U- | 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 




FRICrgin Islands 


-o- i 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 




WP^.j. Mar-ana Isls. 


-o- 1 




-0- 
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REGIONAL RESOURC: CENTERS 





FY 84 


FY 85 


FY 86 


TOTAL 






1. Alabama 


$ 57,836 


$ 27,196 


$ -0- 


$ 85,032 






. 2. Alaska 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 






3. Arizona 


130,700 


96,460 


30,000 


257,160 






4. Arkansas 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 






5. California 


193,994 


900,405 


905,000 


1.999.399 






6. Colorado 


72,210 


221,533 


162,849 


456,592 






7. Connecticut 


34,375 


43,217 


10,697 


88,289 






8. Delaware 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 






9. District of Columbia 


i -0- 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 






10. Florida . 


302,500 


242,000 


242,000 


786,500 






11. Georgia 


153,551 


87,962 


-0- 


241,513 






12. Hawaii 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 






13. Idaho 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 






14. Illinois 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- . 






15. Indiana 


659,999 


500 5 005 


400,005 


1.560.009 






16. Iowa 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 






17. Kansas 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 






18. Kentucky 


-0- 


-o- • 


-0- 


-0- 






19. Louisiana 


26,645 


73,405 


75,487 


175,537 






20. Maine 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 






21. Maryland 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 






22. Massachusetts 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 






23. Michigan 


102,000 


117,500 


117,500 


337.000 






24. Minnesota 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 






25. Mississippi 


-0- 


119,044 


80,000 


199,044 






26. Missouri 


275,000 


275,000 


250,000 


800.000 






27. Montana 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 






2B.. Nebraska 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 






29. Nevada 


-0- 


-0- 


227,948 


227,948 






30. New Hampshire 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 


-U- 






31. New Jersey 


133,330 


134,573 


58,775 


326,678 






32. New Mexico 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 






33. New York 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 






34. North Carolina 


-0- 


104,532 


150.000 


254 532 






35. North Dakota 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 






36. Ohio 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- . 


-0- 






37. Oklahoma 


-0- 


-0- 


-o 








38. Oregon 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 






39. Pennsylvania 


-0- 


125,000 


30 000 


155 00U 






40. Rhode Island 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 


w 






41. South Carolina 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 


w 




42. South Dakota 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 






43. Tennessee 


320,000 


-0- 


-0- 


320 000 

W tm, w , WWW 




44. Texas 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 




45. Utah 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 




46. Vermont 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 




47. Virginia 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 




48. Washington 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 


49. West Virginia 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 




50. Wisconsin 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 




51. Wyoming 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 




52. American Samoa 


-0- 


-0- 


. -0- 


-0- 




53. Guam 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 




54. Puerto Rico 


-0- 


10,000 


15,000 


25,000 




55. Trust Territory 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 




irgin Islands 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 




£— ' Mariana Isls. . 


. -0- 


-0- . „ 


_ -0- 


-0- 
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MAJOR URBAN RESOURCE LIBRARIES STATISTICS FOR FISCAL - 1984 - 19 



EXCESS ABOVE 
$60 MILLION 


PROJECT 
NUMBER 


TOTAL 

STATE POPULATION 


MURL STATE 
EXPENDITURES EXPENDITURES 


LOCAL 

EXPENDITURES 


$ 84,131 


XII 


3,890,171 


$17,422.00 




251,117 


7 


3,941,000 


51,981.38 




172,309 


7 


3,990,000 


51,981.38 




100,000 
PERCENT 




POPULATION 
SERVED 


NATIONAL OR REGIONAL 
RESOURCF CENTER 


SERVICE 
AREA 


20.7 
20.7 
20.5 




State 


State Library and Birmingham- 
Jefferson County Public Library 





FY 84 



am 



FY 85 




FY 86 


1) $18,051 

2) 13,038 

3) 11,625 

4) 9,268 


1) 
2) 
3) 
4) 


18,051 
13,038 
11,625 
9,268 



1) $6,157 

2) 4,336 
ry 3) 3,847 
le 4) 3,082 

ibove four libraries received funds to provide Interlibrary loan services to libraries in regional areas 
jned for these purposes. 

wide Resource Center: FY'83 carryover: $57,836; FY'84: $321,932. The State Library and the Birmingham 
srson County Public Library provide reference and Information materials Statewide. Materials provided 
ide books, periodical articles, films and other interlibrary requests to local public libraries. 

: our libraries purchased materials to improve services. 

;irmingham-Jefferson County Public Library ($27,196) provides Statewide interlibrary loan of all materials. 
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MAJOR URBAN RESOURCE LIBRARIES STATISTICS FOR FISCAL YEARS 1984 - 19 



JVSKA 



EXCESS ABOVE PROJECT TOTAL MURL STATE LOCAL 

$60 MILLION NUMBER STATE POPULATION EXPENDITURES EXPENDITURES EXPENDITURES 

$ 8.928 7 400,481 $ 3,884 (carryover) 

28 . 29 1 7 • 444,000 12,392 (carryover) 

20 . 924 7 500,000 12,392 (carryover) 



R 10 °. 000 POPULATION NATIONAL OR REGIONAL SERVICE 

PERCENT SERVED RESOURCE CENTER AREA 



State 



43.5 
43.8 
45.3 

FY84 FV85 FY86 

9e $3,884 $12,392 $12,392 

)ver: The Anchorage Municipal Library purchased an IBM PC, printer, monitor, and smart modem to upgrade the 
le Interlibrary loan and Books-By-Mail services. In addition, the PC is used for on-line bibliographic searches 
speed .up and improve ILL services. 
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MAJOR URBAN RESOURCE LIBRARIES STATISTICS FOR FISCAL YEARS 1984 - 19 



EXCESS ABOVE 
$60 MILLION 


PROJECT 
NUMBER 


TOTAL 

STATE POPULATION 


HURL STATE 
EXPENDITURES EXPENDITURES 


LOCAL 

EXPENDITURES 


$ 59,900 
184,276 
129,199 


84- I-B-6 

85- I-F2 

86- 1-6 . 


2,718,016 
2,892,000 
3,053,000 


$30,000 (carryover) 
92,500 (carryover) 
92,500 (carryover) 




R 100,000 
PERCENT 




POPULATION 
SERVED 


NATIONAL OR REGIONAL 
RESOURCE CENTER 


SERVICE 
AREA 


50.7 
54.2 
53.8 

FY' 84 

1) $20,000 

2) 10,000 


FY' 85 

1) $62,500 

2) 30,000 


State 

FY' 86 

1) 62,500 

2) 30,000 


Phoenix, Tucson and Mesa 


Statewide 



oyer: Jucson used the grant funds primarily in two areas: purchase of multiple copies of circulating books 
bramand branches, and purchase of specialized reference items for Main Library's special Grants Collection 
t1ng,books cover general information on how to research grant sources, how to do program planning and proposal 
w to do various types of fund raising, and management for nonprofit organizations, these books can be (and 
lent on Interlibrary loan throughout the state, although for a complete grants search the reference materials 
e used. The reference materials bought include important items not provided by the Foundation Center such as 
of corporate giving, and directories of resources for special subjects. The grant funds have enabled us to 
basic collection to a comprehensive one of greatest use to grant seekers. 

chased materials in business and science. Selectors were instructed to use grant money to buy titles in subjects 
and from the Arizona Interlibrary Loan Center. AZ ILLC staff supplies a list of subjects and titles. These 
rented by circulation reports on slow and fast moving items furnished by the computerized circulation system 
44 
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rryover Regio nal Centers ($130,700): Glendale used the funds ($20,000) to strengthen a Beginning Reader book 
on. The evaluation revealed positive comments from a vast majority of young patrons and parents who 
MS 1 !? 1 ? 0 " grea * 1y in, P roved * Glendale also received ($34,500) to convert 35,000 records to machine-readlble 
AMIGOS Bibliographic Council was contracted to provide this service. The records were then added to 
database, resulting in the availability of these materials to other Arizona OCLC libraries through the 
rary loan process. 

pleted a ret reconversion project ($22,728) commenced In FY'84. The primary measure of the effectiveness of 
ject and its predecessor, 1s a comparison of the number of books borrowed from the Mesa Public Library 
libraries via the OCLC interlibrary loan subsystem before the projects began and again after their completion. 
1983, immediately prior to the initiation of the first project, 63 books were borrowed from Mesa via the OCLC 
n, 21 of these were borrowed by Arizona libraries. During September 1984, the month immediately after this 
; completion, there was a 258% Increase in loans, a total of 226. Of these, 100 were borrued by Arizona 
>, a 376* increase from July 1983. Based upon these figures, both projects must be judged successful. 

loglng Services Section of the Phoenix Public Library ($38,342) updated 51,116 OCLC records to Include the 
• holdings symbol during this grant period. This represents an Increase of 24,552 records, or 9256, over 
■84 grant year retrospective conversion project. The total number of OCLC records on which retrospective 
)n has been completed totaled 97,178 over the three years of the grant-funded project. 

ir of OCLC records searched during the 1984-85 grant period totaled 53,052 for a "hit" rate of 96.35*. The 
:ost per updated OCLC record was $.50. This total of $.50 per updated OCLC record included labor time 
in searching the Phoenix Public Library's automated ULISYS Circulation System to ensure that titles 
iere actually held by the library. 

Decimal Classification numbers updated during this grant period were the remainder of the 300's, and a 
nt number of titles held by the library in the 400's. When ongoing cataloging of the library's new 

included, the total number of OCiC records to which the library's holdings symbol has been attached 
proximately 190,000 titles. 

-year retrospective conversion project has contributed materially to the growth of the Arizona Interlibrary 
er. The updating of OCLC records to Include the library's holdings symbol provides other OCLC libraries 
ss to the library's holdings, and increases the number of requests which the Center receives. 

$15,090) used grant money to buy titles in subjects In high demand from the Arizona Interlibrary Loan Center, 
taff supplied a list of subjects and titles. These were supplemented by circulation reports on slow and 
ng items furnished by the computerized circulation system. 
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MAJOR URBAN RESOURCE LIBRARIES STATISTICS FOR FISCAL YEARS 1984 - 19 



EXCESS ABOVE PROJECT TOTAL MURL STATE 

$60 MILLION NUMBER STATE POPULATION EXPENDITURES EXPENDITURES 



$ 49,213 
147,000 
101,141 



4b 
4b 
4b 



2,285,803 
2,307,000 
2,349,000 



$10,000 (carryover) 
20,000 (carryover) 
20,000 (carryover) 



LOCAL 

EXPENDITURES 



fER 100,000 
)N PERCENT 



POPULATION 
SERVED 



NATIONAL OR REGIONAL 
RESOURCE CENTER 



SERVICE 
AREA 



6.9 
7.3 
7.2 



State 



FY '84 FY'85 FY" 86 

i Rock $10,000 $20,000 $20,000 
mal Report not received as of 3-6-87 



Yes 



48 
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MAJOR URBAN RESOURCE LIBRARIES STATISTICS FOR FISCAL YEARS 1984 - 19 



EXCESS ABOVE 
$60 MILLION 


PROJECT 
NUMBER 


TOTAL 

STATE POPULATION 


MURL STATE 
EXPENDITURES EXPENDITURES 


LOCAL 

EXPENDITURES 


$ 519,638 


Excess (MURLS) 


23,673,412 


$191,790 (carryover) 




1,573,674 


1-7, MURLS 


24,697,000 


582,285 (carryover) 




1,095,628 


1-7, HURLS 


25,622,000 


589,140 (carryover) 





POPULATION NATIONAL OR REGIONAL SERVICE 

PERCENT SERVED RESOURCE CENTER AREA 



f'l state Bay area Reference Center (BARC) Statewide 

* , Southern California Answering 

67 ' 6 " Service (SCAN) 

FY' 85: BARC: $421,066 

H » FY 85 FY'86 FY'85: SCAN: $400,000 

1) $65,070 *' * " 

2) 19,270 

3) 14,965 

4) 13,380 

5) 8,010 

6) 7,530 

7) 6,135 

8) 4 ,900 

9) 4,875 

10) 4,555 

11) 3,840 

12) 3,840 

13) 3,375 

14) 3,140 

15) 2,985 

16) 2,940 

17) 2,795 

18) 2,695 

19) 2,670 

20) ineligil 

21) 2,430 

22) 2,430 22) 7 ^60 22) Y t m 151 





FY'85 




FY'86 


1) $194,980 


1) $194,980 


2) 


59,095 


2) 


59,095 


3) 


44,620 


3) 


44 ,620 


4) 


42,525 


4) 


42,525 


5) 


23,965 


5) 


23,965 


6) 


22,235 


6) 


22,235 


7) 


" 18,620 


7) 


18,620 


8) 


14,610 


8) 


14 ,610 


9) 


15,785 


9) 


8,900 


10) 


14,015 


10) 


14,015 


11) 


11,230 


11) 


11,230 


12) 


11,375 


12) 


11,375 


13) 


10,440 


13) 


10,440 


14) 


9,170 


14) 


9,170 


15) 


8,900 


15) 


8,900 


16) 


8,400 


16) 


8,400 


17) 


8,150 


17) 


8,150 


18) 


7,805 


18) 


7,805 


19) 


8,020 


19) 


8,020 


20) 


Ineligible 20) 


Ineligible 


21) 


6,910 


21) 


6,910 


22) 


7,360 


22) 


7,360 
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iFORNIA (Cont'd) 



ey 
d 

ton 



;f1eia 



23) 
24) 
25) 
26) 



2,410 
2,360 
2,360 
2,330 



23) 
24) 
25) 
26) 
27) 



7,455 
6,675 
6,715 
6,745 
6,485 



23) 
24) 
25) 
26) 
27) 
28) 



7,455 
6,675 
6,715 
6,745 
6,485 
6,855 



o 



onal Centers: BARC provides access to the collection of San Francisco Public Library and to 19U special and 

academic library collections and to other special resources in Northern California. Approximately 
3,500 questions are answered annually on referral from system reference centers. 



SCAN is in the Los Angeles Public Library and makes use of its collections, but employs Its own 
staff of specialized reference librarians and has access to computerized information data bases. 
Approximately 3,500 questions are answered annually on referral from system reference centers. 



yover MURLs: All obligated funds were expended and each MURL filed a collection development plan indicating 
how the funds were spent to broaden their services. 

yover Regional Centers: (BARC) ($421,066) The project answered 2,990 reference questions, falling short of Its 



expected 3,500, but in other respects had another successful year. At this third level 
reference service is the most expensive and time consuming. Staff also prepard biblio- 
graphies, published the BARC Notes periodical, and conducted liaison and training with 
staff members of libraries served in Northern California. BARC Is one of two regional 
regional reference centers, potentially serving 10 million residents of central and 
nothern California. 

The project exceeded its objective and answered 3,673 reference questions referred from public 
library systems. At this third level reference service is the most expensive and time consuming. 
Staff also prepared bibliographies, published the SCAN updating service, and conducted liaison 
and training with staff members of libraries served 1n Southern California. SCAN as one of two 
regional reference centers potentially served 14 million residents of the greater South California 
area. 
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MAJOR URBAN RESOURCE LIBRARIES STATISTICS FOR FISCAL YEARS 1984 - 19 



EXCESS ABOVE 
$60 MILLION 


PROJECT 
NUMBER 


TOTAL 

STATE POPULATION 


MURL STATE 

FXPFNMTHRFS FyDPNIHTIIPF^ 

LArLMUJ, I U[\LO LArLNUI 1 UKLO 


LOCAL 

CYDCNniTi lore 


f Dj,0/1 


C 

0 


£, 889, 9.34 


$ 57,371 (carryover) 




195,682 


6 


3,071,000 


195,682 (carryover) 




136,565 


4 


3,178,000 


156,546 (carryover) 




100,000 
ERCENT 




POPULATION 
SERVED 


NATIONAL OR REGIONAL 
RESOURCE CENTER 


SERVICE 
AREA 


37.4 




State 


Yes 





FY' 84 




FY'85 




FY'86 


1) $11,810 


1) 


$39,136.40 


1) $39,137 


2) 6,274 


2) 


39,136.40 


2) 


39,137 


3) 12,744 


3) 


39,136.40 


3) 


39,136 


4) 13,769 


4) 


39,136.40 


4) 


39,136 


5) 12,774 


5) 


39,136.40 


5) 


-0- 



37.2 
33.6 



Springs 



Denver ($11,810) purchased full patents on microfilms for the years 1929 through 1933. 
;Colorado Springs ($6,274) purchased materials in Spanish, Korean, Vietnamese, Arabic 
and Farsi. 

Aurora ($12,744) purchased video cassette recorders, monitors, and video tapes. 
Lakewood ($13,769) established a consumer health information collection of books, 
pamphlets and other materials that is used by the library patrons and professionals 
in the health care field. 

Pueblo ($12,774) installed a theft detection system at its main library. 
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)LORADO (continued 



rover Regional Centers: Boulder ($69,850) successfully connected two dissimlliar computers at Aurora and 

Jefferson County Public Libraries. Interlibrary loan requests for Jefferson County 
from Aurora was 79%. Prior to the project 1t was only 12%. 

Pueblo ($2,360) provided library user with access to on-line database searching by 
training three staff members in BRS searching, purchasing necessary equipment to 
perform searches, and disseminating 1,000 brochures to the public explaining how 
the system works. 
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$60 MILLION 


DDfl 1CPT 

rKUdtU 

NUMBER 


TnT HI 

TOTAL 

STATE POPULATION 


MURL STATE 
EXPENDITURES EXPENDITURES 


LOCAL 

EXPENDITURES 


$ 67,305 


6 


3,107,906 


$13,200 




199,186 


7 


3,126,000 


39,040 




136,551 


7 


3,154,000 


39,040 




[ 100,000 
PERCENT 




POPULATION 
SERVED 


NATIONAL OR REGIONAL 
RESOURCE CENTER 


SERVICE 
AREA 


9.6 
9.6 




State 


Yes 





9.2 

ft (Region IV) 

(Regions II and III) 
n (Regions V and VI) 
y (Region I) 

(Region IV) 



FY' 84 

1) $2,640 

2) 2,640 

3) 2,640 

4) 2,640 

5) 2,640 



FY' 85 

1) $7,808 

2) 7,808 

3) 7,808 

4) 7,808 

5) 7,808 



FY' 86 

1) $7,808 

2) $7,808 

3) $7,808 

4) $7,808 

5) $7,808 



S|: Funds were expended on reference materials 

S]_: Reference materials were purchased for interlibrary loan requests. 

ana|)($45 t 500): A network was developed among existing health Information providers including health science 
jealth associations, public libraries, State health agencies, and State division's of national health associa- 
low each of these segments to know what the others can offer their constituencies. 
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IDA 



EXCESS ABOVE 
$60 MILLION 


PROJECT 
NUMBER 


TOTAL 

STATE POPULATION 


MRL STATE 
EXPENDITURES EXPENDITURES 


LOCAL 

EXPENDITURES 


217,775 


18.A-E 


9,838,322 


$ 34 ,495 ($8,624 carryover) 




666,885 


18.A-E 


10,465,000 


135,378 




467,293 


7 


10,976,000 


144 ,002 




100,000 
'ERCENT 




POPULATION 
SERVED 


NATIONAL OR REGIONAL 
RESOURCE CENTER 


SERVICE 
AREA 





FY'84 




FY" 85 




FY* 86 


1) 


$8,624 


1) $27,076 


1) 


$28,800 


2) 


8,624 


2) 


27,076 


2) 


28,800 


3) 


8,624 


3) 


27,076 


3) 


28,802 


5) 


8,624 


5)' 


27,075 


5) 


28,800 


7) 


8,623 


7) 


27,075 


7) 


28,800 



^; 7 3 state Yes State 

194 

lie (Regional Resource Center) 
gional Resource Center) 
gional Resource Center) 
sburg 

erdale (Regional Resource Center) 
Regional Resource Center) 
ee • 

* 

ng for x Major Urban Resource Libraries was used to develop the book collections of five major urban libraries 
srdale, Miami, Tampa, Jaclsonville, and Orlando. These libraries make their collections available not only 
i regional use but also supply materials on demand to libraries and patrons throughout the State through the 
iry Information Network. 

ale ($8,624) Public Library's report was not received in time for the State Library Annual Report submission. 

Public Librae's ($8,624) objectives were to develop biographic resources as a major urban resource library 
Je reference ?nd inter-library loan services to other Florida libraries. Funds from this grant were used in' 
vith Regional Resource and FLIN funds to accomplish these objectives. Often, a major portion of this particular 
was expended project personnel as well as a portion for materials. 
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DA (Continued) 



8,623) report was not received in time for the State Library annual Report submission. 

*) stated that the goal of this project was to provide materials In the Business and Science Technology 
s to the patrons and ILL users of the Miami-Dade Public Library System. These subject areas required particular 
update due to the constant changes in technology and discovery of new fields of study. 

Ignificant difference oetween the amount requested for this project and the amount actually received. Though 
t change the objective of the project, it does certainly alter its effectiveness. Almost 90,000 reference 
lonal requests were handled by the Main Library Business and Science Department in FY 81 and substantial 
8 projected when the New Mail Library facility opens in 1985. Continued small funding levels will further 
budget which has experienced diminishing purchase power over the last few years. It 1s crucial that materials 
ject areas be provided in order to meet the demands of the community which expects to find these materials In 
ibranes. As a major urban resource library, funds must be provided to purchase materials that are current 
the new technologies. 

524) project was delayed due to the contracting process. Funds for this project were obligated in early FY 85 
of expenditures and activities will be submitted with the FY 85 Annual Report. 

libraries serving as national or regional resource centers received $302,500 in FY 81. 

las provided the five resource center public libraries in Fort Lauderdale, Jacksonville, Miami, Orlando, and 
inds to add to their materials collections and assist them in providing resource center services. These back- 
i ?-iJ ei TT?°! le r5 i0nS available t0 a11 P ersons in Florida through the Florida Library Information Network 
1, Title III.) FY 81 was the first year under which the Broward County Division of Libraries, in Fort 
eceived funding for this project. Their addition reflects the development of the library's collection to 
ire it has met the criteria stated in the Florida Long-Range Program for Library Service. 

is for Regional Resource Centers have been collection building and staffing to speed book processing and 
terllDrary loan searches. The provision of the 0CLC/ILL subsystem has made possible faster tnd more efficient 
ess to the subsystem makes possible greater accuracy in locating libraries holding materials needed, and 
speed with which they can be requested. 

: Fort Lauderdale's ($27,075) report will appear in the FY'86 Annual Report. Jacksonville Public Library's 
ds were used to develop bibliographic resources and to provide reference and interlibrary loan services to 
libraries. Miami ($27,076) provided reference and interlibrary loan services to other Florida libraries 
e State through the acquisition of print and microform materials which complement the existing collection 
on policies of the System. 
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hrough a well developed Interlibrar, loan p?og?a™! J ' ,rti "' reS '""' Ce 1,b " ri «- 

n libraries serving at National or regional resource centers received $82,000 in Ffffi. 

■nges in technology McSSS* EflSfcSf s™. q Pa, ' t,CU,ar re " iSi °" a " d update due t0 the 
j S Sr^ Though 

' *» « bo* budget which has experienced dirtuishin P h e ^we o t fe" I a s ?? P 

W) used the funds on the purchase of books in an attempt to enhance the collection the lihrarv ^ 
i therefore, provide current, effective information to library users throu out Florida L nal 
. Project, <uch as the input of new tnies intQ soLINET/OCLc/h^ve'bee^bS^Sy'^ 

ntefiSi ThTwrat^ ] ;^reo^^t h ^o c r, t H ^act p ^ c m s m ™> ™ ^ w^*** 

ts completion^ as of SepteSbe? 30 I986 P Pr ° J6Ct "" 1 56 SUbmitted " 1tk the ^'85 carryover 
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EXCESS ABOVE PROJECT TOTAL MURL STATE LOCAL 

$60 MILLION NUMBER STATE POPULATION EXPENDITURES EXPEND'TURES EXPENDITURES 



$119,437 MURLS 5,464,655 $57,210 

359,886 6 5,648,000 57,210 

249,350 5 5,837,000 57,210 



100,000 POPULATION NATIONAL OR REGIONAL SERVICE 

PERCENT SERVED RESOURCE CENTER AREA 



5*6 State Yes 

5.3 

4.8 

FY'84 FY' 85 FY '85 

1) $28,495 1) 28,495 1) 28,495 

2) 11,373 2) 11,372 2) 11,372 

3) 9,492 3) 9,492 3) 9,492 

4) 7,851 4) 7,851 -4) 7,851 



: Atlanta: Funds were used to strengthen telephone reference and data base bibliographic searches for 
r persons in designated service area. 

imbla: Funds were used to Improve reference collection for use through the regional resource center. 

mnah: Funds were used to strengthen circulating non-fiction collection for use through the regional 
resource center. 



in: Funds were used to provide local history and genealogical reference and research services to designated 
service area. 



s 
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MURLs: Atlanta: Funds used for RIC-Info Line Services. 

Columbia: Funds were used to improve reference collection which serves a five county area. 

Savannah: Funds were used to strengthen the adult non-f1ct1on collection which serves 44 counties 
of their service area. 

Macon: Funds were used to publish and provide all the area libraries with copies of the index 
to the Macon Telegraph and News. 



Strenghtening Metropolitan Public Libraries - $87,962: 

Atlanta: Funds were used to plan a long-range plan of development for area, communication via cable 
casting and service extention. 

Macon: Funds were used to improve the speed and accuracy of reference services in a seven county area 
through on-line reference data bases. 
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MAI I 



EXCESS ABOVE 
$60 MILLION 


PROJECT 
NUMBER 


TOTAL 

STATE POPULATION 


MURL STATE 
EXPENDITURES EXPENDITURES 


LOCAL 

EXPENDITURES 


$21,011 


B-12 


965,000 


$ 8,000 (carryover) 




63,528 


85-12 


1 997,000 


26,000 (carryover) 




44 ,285 


6 


1,039,000 


34,321 (carryover) 




ER 100,000 
N PERCENT 




POPULATION 
SERVED 


NATIONAL OR REGIONAL 
RESOURCE CENTER 


SERVICE 
AREA 


37.8 
37.8 




Honolulu 







77.4 

FY'84 FY'85 FY' 86 
lu $8,000 $26,000 $34,321 

^oyer: Kaimuki regional library purchased books, pamphlets and maps. Materials were purchased to fill 
le reference colleciton using the system's basic reference lists as a measure. 



"jV.' ■/ 
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HO 



EXCESS ABOVE 
$60 MILLION 


PROJECT 
NUMBER 


TOTAL 

STATE POPULATION 


MURL STATE 
EXPENDITURES EXPENDITURES 


LOCAL 

EXPENDITURES 


$20,560 


1-6 


943,935 


$12,500 (carryover) 




62,253 


1-7 


' 977,000 


16,700 (carryover) 




42,936 


9 


1,001,000 


17,000 (carryover) 




I 100,000 
PERCENT 




POPULATION 
SERVED 


NATIONAL OR REGIONAL 
RESOURCE CENTER 


SERVICE 
AREA 



10.8 State 

10.7 

.0.7 



FY' 84 FY' 85 FY' 86 
$12,500 $16,700 $17,000 



over: MURL funds were spent by Boise Public Library to pay Western Library Network (WIN) costs. 
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INOIS 



EXCESS ABOVE 
$60 MILLION 


PROJECT 
NUMBER 


TOTAL 

STATE POPULATION 


MURL STATE 
EXPENDITURES EXPENDITURES 


LOCAL 

EXPENDITURES 


$245,611 


7 


11,420,191 


$31 5,076 (carryover) 




730,605 


6 


11,466,000 


265,000 (carryover) 




499,136- 


7 


' 11,511,000 


265,000 





PERCENT 



POPULATION 
SERVED 



NATIONAL OR REGIONAL 
RESOURCE CENTER 



SERVICE 
AREA 



29.5 
28.4 
29.0 



FY'84 FY'85 FY'86 

1) $219,080 1) $213,800 1) $213,800 

2) 9,650 2) 11,4 0 0 2) 11,4 00 

3) 9,051 3) 9,800 3) 9,800 



eld 4) 7,295 



0V S r J MUR -? : Chl ' cag0 Publ1c L1brary strengthened Its collection of Illinois literature, n+flals for Acfan 

^ItT^o-cassette collection. Springfield Public Library reviewed the strenghls and a n s o 

2 ?n i£ I"f a ? d p ? rchased materials for nsplac««nt and expansion purposes. Rock o d o cent at ed 

iYhrarS ^iV^ "T 9 ? ""'I 1 ' 1 * and pUrchase 0f a TTY as a "inicated too or d ? p t 
ic Library purchased materials to strengthen its genealogy collection. patrons. 



4 
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IANA 



EXCESS ABOVE PROJECT TOTAL MURL STATE LOCAL 

$60 MILLION NUMBER STATE POPULATION EXPENDITURES EXPENDITURES EXPENDITURES 



$117,719 84-10B 5,490,299 $78,076 

349,309 85-16B 5,482,000 80,341 

238,040 86-10 5,498,000 80,341 



I 100.000 POPULATION NATIONAL OR REGIONAL SERVICE 

PERCENT SERVED RESOURCE CENTER AREA 



23.0 








23.0 








22.8 










FY' 84 


FY'85 


FY 1 86 


lolis 


1) $43,246 


1) $44,508 


1) $44,508 


p ne 


2) 10,626 


2) 10,925 


2) 10,925 




3) 9,377 


3) 9,651 


3) 9,651 


le 


4) 8,050 


4) 8,288 


4) 8,288 


md 


5) 6,777 


5) 6,969 


5) 6,969 



State All members of its respective 

Area Library Services Authority (ALSA) 



' this project 1s to strengthen Indiana's metropolitan public libraries which serve as regional resource 
his project provided compensation in the form of grants to urban libraries that because c7 their resource 
rcvide library services to a constituency of a region greater than their tax supported district. The 
part of' the Indiana Public Library Resource Sharing program. The five libraries listed above exceed 
ulat1o?l and were designated as metropolitan resource libraries. The libraries had to meet the following 
order to receive their grant: 

1. The library must be a public library, 

2. The library must serve a city of 100,000 population or more, 

3. The library must have a collection of 100,000 cataloged volumes. 

4. The library must be a member of its Area Library Services Authority (ALSA) and make its collection 

available for interlibrary loan use. 
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5. The library must permit in house reference use of the collection by the general public. 

6. The library must make application for' distribution giving appropriate assurance and agreeing to 

required reports. 

ligible libraries met the criteria snd received grants. The grants were distributed as required in LSCA 
s to maintain levels of support for the libraries previously receiving grants, based on 198U census population 
The recipient libraries reported that the grants were used in the followina budget categories: personnel 
6%, and equipment 14%. 

Library Services Authorities ' 

I goal of this project is to improve general library service and access to services for groups of persons with 
services through support of Area Library Service Authorities (ALSA). The ALSAs aim is to help member libraries 
tter services to their patrons through consultations, resource sharing, and cooperative s^ ices. 

lave been charged by the State Library with providing interlibrary loan, reference referral, and consultation/ 
lopment. ALSA members now include 97% of public libraries and all Interlibrary Loan/Referance Referral 
i services are located in and provided by public library reference centers. 

•ship has continued to increase, going from 621 in FY1982, 648 in FY1983, to 667 in FY1984. 97% of the public 
in the State are now members. Many of the member libraries are smaller public libraries ( 7 9% of the public 
ibers serve populations of 25,000 or less) and depend on ALSA services to back up the services they offer to 
>ns. 

y loan and reference referral services are well established 1n all areas. According to statistics reported 
lumber of requests handled decreased slightly from 102,375 in FY83 to 97,595. Overall, after referral to 
irce centers the ALSA ILL/RR Centers filled 81% of all requests received, a 5% increase over FY1S83. 

lumber b'f workshops offered increased from 60 to 77, with total attendance increasing from 2,383 to 3,202 
taff visits to libraries decreased slightly from 382 in 1983 to 326 in FY1984. The number of consultations 
d at 778. The number of items delivered by Courier, U.S. Postal Service, and UPS was 153,504. 

s reported 9,772 circulations with total attendance of 430,485. 

ontinued working with the Continuing Library Information Media Education (CLIME) plan objectives through 
education offerings in their areas and working with the State Library to facilitate stctewide coordination 
cation of continuing education opportunities. 
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are continuing to provide much needed services to their members. Member response to the ALSAs has continued 
, as evidenced by increased membership and increased utilization of services. Evaluations conducted by 
areas Iiave chown that ALSA members consider their membership to be important in providing better service to 

mc ' 



ons. 



;: All five ellgib'a ^raries met the criteria and received grants. The grants were distributed as required 
jgulations to mai.u\.. levels of support for the libraries previously receiving grants, K ased on 1980 census 
i figures. 

Library Services Authority 

:ive states a priority for improved efficiency of location searches through increased use of OCLC for 
verification. This objective has been minimally met. For FY85 the fill rate was 82* cf ILL/RR reqi-ests which 

J Ii™? rate of 81% ' T|V ' 3 f ^ ure ' nowever > ^ in line with the slight increase in total number 

s handled by the Reference Referral Centers, it must be remembered, that more and more libraries have access 
terlibrary loan services, and thus do their own iiUerlibrary loans directly to the holding library. It would 
d, in light of this information, that ILL/RR requests wili decline as more and more lilraries do their 
ry ioan directly. 

objective states a priority for coordinate of staff development/continuing education planning through 
n for and recognition of each ALSA by the Indiana Council of Approval for Providers of Continuing Education, 
one ALSA has applied for recognition by ICAP so far, this objective has not oeen met. In spite of this 
?J.SAs nevertheless offer planning for staff development and continuing education. 

i^ tu l 2j tne program is to improve audio visual services available to members. In FY84 total audio visual 
n was 9,/72 and attendance was 430,485. In FY85 total audio visual circulation was 12,245 and attendance was 
rnerefore, in FY85, circulation was up but aUent jnce was down slightly from FY84. Audio visual services 
ved (more materials were circulated) and the objective was met even though not as many people choose to take 
Jf the service. FY86 probably will see some changes as some ALSAs become more involved in video cassette 
rvlcei. 

>tal expenditures for audio visual services ranged from a low of 1% to a high of 10X. The percentage did not 
)Q pendent on a delivery system since the three ALSAs with dedicated delivery services (ALSA 2, Stone Hills 
,1AL5AJ have 2S, 2S, and 8X respectively. Again, this situation may change in FY86 as more video cassette 
jgrams are initiated. 
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EXCESS ABOVE 
$60 MILLION 


PRO.IFCT 
NUMBER 


TOTAL 

STATE POPULATION 


MURL STATE 
EXPENDITURES EXPENDITURES 


LOCAL 

EXPENDITURES 


$ 62,5*0 


81 VI 


2,913/ - 


$ 9,569 (25,560 carryover) 




185,168 


No number 


2,906,00v> 


35,229 




126,328 


VII 


2,910,000 


35,229 




100,000 
PERCENT 




POPULATION 
SERVED 


NATIONAL OR REGIONAL 
RESOURCE CENTER 


SERVICE 
AREA 


3.8 




State 







3.9 
3.8 

lids 



FY' 84 

1) $ 7,614.50 

2) 20,000.00 

3) 7,614.50 



FY' 85 
1) $ 7,615 
2 ) 20,000 
3) 7,614 



FY' 86 

1) $ 7,615 

2) 20,000 
^ 7,614 



: The purpose of this project 1s to strengthen the three libraries designated as urban library resources In 
F low for the purpose of using their collections, staffs, and resources to provide improved services to 
ituencies and to serve as resource centers for the entire State of xowa. The specific aim of this project 
>p these collections with enrichment materials. 9 J 

£^s5 1 ! C ^ ibra !7 p u U < rC u haSed C " rrent materia1s in adult basic education, career development, and vocational/ 
ipport^t a time when high unemployment and underdevelopment, especially among women, minorities, and the 

rP^lpSI ^ o 0Ca J n and Sta 5 eWlde demand ' - The ob j sctives of the project were to obtain and publicize 
resources needed by employees and employers to increase employment opportunities. High demand Items and 
•depth resources were acquired and publicized through the media and community groups. 

t Public Library purchased materials to fill critical areas which they referred to as "life coping skils" 
ecifically concentrated on were jobs, health, conrnunity, and aging. 

Ibrary of Des Moines received $7,614.50 to expand and enhance the business collection. Materials were 
r reference and circulating book collections and the books-on-tape collection of this regional resource 
e classification of business materials was selected because of the current and long-term informational 
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e Iowa business community and the general public which was not being met with existing collection resources 
s placed on the Identified special topics of computers, foreign trade, international affairs, tax laws, new' 
conducting business, marketing, and product Identification. 

: The Des Moines Public Library has ordered and received all equipment necessary for the transfer of 
into an on-line service. Accessibility to newspaper articles will be enhanced by the ability to add 
subject descriptions and the t:ie span between delivery of the newspaper and its Indexing 1s expected to be 
ly reduced. v 

ipids library has ordered extensive materials on computers, both home and business. These have ranged from 
to materials manuals to works on technical detail and theory Other Items ordered Included repair manuals 
F equipment for which the library was not well stocked. These include repair manuals for farm equipment, 
lery, motorcycles, and less commonly known vechicles. Also, duplicate copies of more popular titles Increased 
neet interlibrary loan requests from other public libraries. Also ordered were many volumes on other related 

*t Library has been heavily Involved in serving the unemployed in the Davenport area through this grant. 
; Center has a volunteer job Interviewer and resume advisor who has workec with approximately 150 individuals 
I 50-75 resumes have been prepared by the staff for the unemployed. 

fifty postcards were sent to Quad-City businesses to request annual reports and brochures for use by the 
ic. Response has been well over 50 percent. The librarian in charge of the Center has spoken to numerous 
las been appo-.nted to a sub-committee of the Davenport Chamber of Commerce to develop a brochure on how t 
:sinesses in Iowa. 

irchase of out-of-town newspapers has helped "Miployed residents to finding new positions. 

1s working with Project Assist , a local group for the unemployed. It has provided referral for adult 
grains. It is also working with the Scott County Committee College Small business Center to promote the 
lection. The librarian is working with the counselor on women's programming there to produce a brochure 
brary s center as well as providing referral service. 
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EXCESS ABOVE 
$H MILLION 


PROJECT 
NUMRFR 


TOTAL 

STfTF PnPIII flTTON 


MURI. STATE 
tAFtNUllURES EXPENDITURES 


LOCAL 

EXPENDITURES 


$ 51,187 


1-84 


2,363,358 


$35,831 




153,436 


I-85-IX 


2,408,000 


36,365 




105,535 


9 


2,438,000 


36,365 




R 100,000 
PERCENT 




POPULATION 
. SERVED 


NATIONAL OR REGIONAL 
RESOURCE CENTER 


SERVICE 
AREA 


23.5 




State 







23.7 
23.0 



:ity 



FY* 84 

1) $17,915 

2) 10,340 

3) 7,576 



FY' 85 

1) $18,182 

2) 10,509 

3) 7,674 



FY'86 

1) $18,182 

2) 10,509 

3) 7,674 



.S): Wichita purchased materials to enhance and strengthen collections in areas of particular need through 
ition of appropriate informational materials. An approximate list of materials to be acquired incluried 
and development, children's Oriental, Spanish ana European languages, small business start-up and management, 
salesmanship, adult education in -^.hematics, resume^ career and job search information, aeronautics and 
wtomobile history and general roi-.tanance, adult foreign languages, computers and software, poetry, political 
idlans of North America, disarm * c.d nuclear war, Holocaust and World War II, sports, "hew to" on solar 
I personal and home improvement, r vX opera and music, architecture, and adult fiction. 

; strengthened tb* library's periodical holdings by both filling 1n gaps in retrospective holdings, ourchasing 
certain titles not owned but for which the library receives requests, purchasing microforr; holding's ?f 
ounty. newspapers, and by purchasing several Afro-Amerkan periodicals. All of the materials purchased ar^ 
m 1nterl1 bra ry loan. 

1c Library added approximately 503 large print books to the library's collection. Although large print b^oks 
irculated from the library and made available to congregate living sites, meal sites and the homebound, 

the amount of service has greatly strapped the collection. The purchase of a special mobile van for 
g large print books enables the library to provide much greater circulation of these materials. The purchase 
e print books with the grant funds will meet approximately 50% of the need identified for this particula- 

All materials purchased are available on interlibrary loan. 
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• The w .i ch ! ta p " b ^c Library established a need 'c add materials to strengthen its role as a major urban 
brary. . rejects underway on or before the beginrvn of FY 1985 in various special collections required both 
1t10 ! : ? r ^Pansion to meet patron and interlibr loan requirements and additions of newer media to add 
e crushed service. Additions of video cass5 .es, color slides and microcomputer software were approves by 
ge.- :y. Collections which benefitted were Special Resources on Parenting, Special Resources on the Visual Arts 
aumar. Dance Symposia Collection, the "PC's for the People" Project, the Auto Manual Collection and the 
Collection. 

e purpose of the project was to supply a collection of literacy materials, both new and replacements, that would 
er overcome Illiteracy and to introduce compact disc collections to Kansas. Statistics were kept on the use of 
lit literacy collection and the compact disc collection materials purchased with grant funds. The supplemental 
the Library Literacy Project (Project No. I-85-VI) and the introduction of new technology into an Instant 
iry to define its usefulness in other Kansas libraries contributed to Topeka Public Library's status as a 
resource .library. 

•esource library for the state, Kansas City, Kansas, Public Library lends monographic and serial holdinr to 
:s of Kansas through interlibrary loan.. The ability to service ILL serial requests was curtailed by missing 
issues of hard copy serials. Microfilm copies of missing or mutilated copies - as well as some monographic 
*e replaced to enable this major urban resource library to fill a greater percentage of ILL serial requests 
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EXCESS ABOVE 


PROJECT 

WI1MRCD 
NUFIDlK 


TOTAL 

CTflTC DnnttI rtTTflM 

5IAIE HUPIJLATION 


MURL STATE LOCAL 
EXPENDITURES EXPENDITURES EXPENDITURES 


$ 78,658 


15-MURL 


3,661,433 


$30,077 (carryover) 


235,251 


9a 


3,692,000 


32,000 (carryover) 


161,521 


6a 


3,723,000 


32,000 (carryover) i ' . .' 


00,000 
RCENT 




POPULATION 
SERVED 


NATIONAL OR REGIONAL . SLUICE 
RESOURCE CENTER AREA 


7 
6 




State 




4 

Fayette 


FY84 
1) $30,077 


FY85 FY86 
1) 32,000 1) 32,000 





er: This new project served the County of Jeffersor,. Early In the project r eriod, a subgrant award was 
oulsvllle Free Public Library. In order to enhance its position as a MURL, the Louisville Free Public Library 
ace emphasis on purchase of business materials and' multiple titles in selected high demand categories. Current 
lve review materials were used in the selection process by collection specialists. The Manager for Reference 
ided a description of the business collection to the State Library for dissemination to iocal libraries. 

md-subgrant project objectives were attained during the fiscal yea-. Five hundred (600) titles were purchased 
5ss collection, and one thousand six hundred and fifty nine (1,659) volumes were purchased in ultlples for 
ttegories, for a total of 2,159 volumes. . 

5 of the project supported the Long-Range Program objective - to Increase the size of the general collection 
) that the standard of four books per capita will be met. 
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EXCESS ABOVE 
$60 MILLION 



PROJECT 
NUMBER 



TOTAL 

STATE POPULATION 



MURL 

EXPENDITURES 



STATE 

EXPENDITURES 



LOCAL 



$ 92,179 


9 


4 , 204 , 742 


$ 70,701 


279,281. 


1-6 


4,383,000 


200,544 


193,146 


9 


4,462,000 


200,544 



PERCENT 



SERVED 



RESOURCE CENTER 



SERVICE 
AREA 



nb5i ™!Sc^MJ!2 t ^; r T!! 1 !? nve ! ar1sh areas - The HURLS *«* h « *« ««i to 

in a re gi ona 1 b ran ch . Each of the p s 2 sTnllll ?? Tj! sed t0 eStablish a V1etnam "e 

IX the demands of ?ts own r^^^f^^^ 

lections. Of special Interest Is th eg en aloaical co WHnn t it r ? e re \ S ° f reference » Popular and 
rtSftte fljli* reat8r 8atOT RM9! ara » " e " « to individuals doing W,» 
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?!?«^*fl«T»W the " dified Gree " G0,d Libnry Syst " that operates the e " ht 

e to better meet the need of library patrons from the northwest corner of the State 

sit M5t is: sete ssr — ° f » 

S a nH b JlM^ b SI :y US6d '2 9rant t0 add ! ' 247 b00ks t0 ^s collection in the area of Business Science 
nJ till J S 16 C ? S, u TheS ? ! Xpanded areas of collection w111 make it possible for t 1 1 ry to bette *eet 
t lf nal when f ed by . local and regional residents and libraries. Forty-five iri^la^ tie? 
2d service p ased in order to better ser ve the increased local and regional demand for inproved 

Jrban Resource Library grant was used by the Shrr/e Memorial Library (Caddo Parish) to add 2 360 items fhook<; 

I e oV he c n tfo h , 2^ 8 f ne : 1 y' L J? iSlana G ° Vernment Docu ™ ts > Petr °^ a?d Refer e h a s 
wes U Isi 1 uth Ark n a anrf f cl^T l^^Th*^ demandS ° f US6rS and libraries from the surround n 9 
^library loaJ: S,> Th6Se materials are made readil * available on-site and 

idw^ert^^ " lle K d Ba ^ and have access t0 an ex P anded ( 50 » books) and 

Lf I S ? e MURL 5.9 rant - A tw0 y"r subscription to Newsbank Increases the public's chance to 

s aff £ SrSLS Pr ^^ n9 1ndexing and art1cles fr^spapers aro the country! A py 

SMfSL! 9 [ y w1th ? e interllt) rary loan process and makes It easier for the library to disperse 

sldft^e°i n iSa e ry: eqUeSted by ^ and/0r re91 *° nal US6rS and l1braries ' ™ s speeds up Ve relpS^ 
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EXCESS ABOVE PROJECT TOTAL 

$60 MILLION NUMBER " STATE POPULATION 



MURL 

EXPENDITURES 



STATE 

EXPENDITURES 



LOCAL 

EXPENDITURES 



$ 91,407 
272,081 
187,013 


I-E 
1-7 

1-7 


4,216,756 
4,270,000 
. 4,349,000 


18,300 (carryover) 
49,247 (carryover) 
49,247 (carryover) 




PERCENT 




POPULATION 
SERVED 


NATIONAL OR REGIONAL 
RESOURCE CENTER 


SERVICE 
AREA 


9.6 
8.1 
7.5 




State 


Yes 


State 

• 


FY84 


FY85 


FY86 






2 $18,300 


$49,247 


$49,247 







)ver: In 1984-85 the film department of the Enoch -Pratt Free Library film circulation was 37 235 In addition 
toS^*™*" 9 t0 ClMn that C1>CUlated * si * een new K fli^S to the Stlte 

ofthis 5 project dtiZenS Were aff ° rded the °PP° rtunit y t0 see W ] *y which were properly maintained, 
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EXCESS ABOVE 
$60 MILLION 


PROJECT 
NUMBER 


TOTAL 

STATE POPULATION 


MURL 

EXPENDITURES 


STATE 

EXPENDITURES 


LOCAL 

EXPENDITURES 


$123,921 


4.5 


5,737,717 


$18,900 






366,386 


7.1-7.3 


5,750,000 


55,692 






250,699 


7.1-7.3 


5,798,000 


55,692 







ecDiicn NATI0NAL 0R REGIONAL SERVICE 

SERVED RESOURCE CENTER AREA 



15.2 
15.2 
15.1 



State 



By State law supported 
by State funds. 



8 Eastern Regional System) 
(The Central Regional System) 



FY84 

1) $6,300 

2) 6,300 

3) 6,300 



FY85 

1) $18,564 

2) 18,564 

3) 18,564 



FY86 

1) $18,564 

2) 18,564 

3) 18,564 



Boston Public Library 
serves as the library of 
last recourse for refer- 
ence and research ser- 
vices for the Comnon- 
wealth. 



ng locating a tiSTS o 1 ? " L' f 'fc corporat1 ?' I ss 

« RESTAURANT BUSINESS, HANDBOOK OF oSbSm u£k i ^SmJmsaSTS^^' 
ties kM. books ,, the fields of estrone, biology, geology, orgaok c«stry^d s °fo 'stand- 
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p access to more specialized information over a longer span of time. °L M u.rea wi 1 1 
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EXCESS ABOVE 
$60 MILLION 


PROJECT 
NUMBER . 


TOTAL 

STATE POPULATION 


MURL STATE 
EXPENDITURES EXPENDITURES 


LOCAL 

EXPENDITURES 


$197,773 


6a-6h 


9,258,584 


48,900 (carryover) 




580,864 


6a-6h 


9,116,000 


132,500 (carryover) 




393,688 


la-lh 


9,075,000 


132,500 (carryover) 





!R 100,000 
I PERCENT 



POPULATION 
SERVED 



NATIONAL OR REGIONAL 
RESOURCE CENTER 



SERVICE 
AREA 



23.3 
22.8 
22.1 



State 



All MURLS serve as 
regional resource centers 



apids 



I Heights 



flic Library 





FY84 


1) $14,306 


2) 


5,218 


3) 


5,034 


4) 


5,020 


5) 


4,760 


6) 


4,532 


7) 


4 f 560 


8) 


4,532 





FY85 




FY86 


1) $39,025 


1) $39,025 


2) 


14,606 


• 2) 


14,606 


3) 


13,926 


3) 


13,926 


4) 


13,872 


4) 


13,872 


5) 


13,217 


5) 


13,217 


6) 


12,709 


6) 


12,709 


7) 


12,617 


7) 


12,617 


8) 


12,528 


8) 


12,528 



^r^rlt'lT" U n7 " d brWcb libmy 8taff * alon S with a Gratia" from the health science 
Harper Hospital, compiled a consumer health information book list of over 400 titles reclenled for a core 
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- ~ = SMffi 7325 srsMs^-*Mr 

ie ' A 130 - Consumer Health Information Handbook . 

onal Center for Health Education. Education for Health: the Select ive Guide 

t the Detroit JteSed UtorieTcoSrS^S Jf f *■ ILL * tivities "»« extended the benefits 
institutions in tteltate. 0ocperatlve area and ^ Slra °a serves as one of Michigan's five najor 

ids Public Library 

. are ver/Lavy* The M ^ tot^^S^V" *"* ^ °" P " WW1 

: 63, £iU rate^e S'lrttSS « 

lie Library 

WlSif uEK "? ^ 6SentS ^ ° ne of ** P°P ulati °n °f the public library 
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JAN (Cont'd) 



ice staff at the Arthur J. Miller Branch thoroughly reviewed the Library's microform reference needs for 1984/8S 

£d ^rs^^^^r^' tt? r seiected for 

were also added to* Sfll ^irZSl and added t0 the "HecLn. 

=uS\^^ 

ector's meeting. A press release was also prepared for the local"^ r!X t he 



rant has successfully enlarged the microform reference collection of the Warren Library 
well as to the Cooperative, has been improved and expanded. 



Service to Warren's 



To help the community "cope" in thL area the Flint PmmJ t 8 £ gradua J tion throu S h the retirement years 

ics rerie. boob. Another McM of ttTZw?5i « J SelCCtCd lncl " <ie ' 1 tBts for En S u * 

apprenticeship and £ oiL rl L 1„ T 3 aod Skills - B '" >te " 
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t^X^f^^t^f^ £T* ^ ** ■«*'"!«»» has been phe^al.- 
lie Library 

lifferent evenings to Scam ^ 2S?ciSn A ^^^^ ^ ^ «*> facilit r *"d the Jolly-Cedar 

i^ScS fftaS 1 ^ ^f? - * octant 

i this system, and contents since hare oSLSS T \m< Jc ?2? f f the SeSsions m especially 

formed about the -Swing to iSnSlfalSS- , ^ lpfUl 2^ m ' Attendees at 056 worksh °P 

e at the library session^ were sSed^S fhi^ to J ncour ^ e to do more reading. Children- 

y cards. In Sal*wZS Stid™K?f 'JF*" ° f adUltS dlildren 
over 300 books. 7 P 3 * 101 ^ ln «■ wading orogram during its four month length, 

ffe StTi^^sK^tt ^ * PKg r • Library staffir * ^ 

* 1985. Librarians also valued tfc ^SriSriS^It ™ X * S inte ^ e * ressed in «*« Program 
Lalists frcm the sdxol district iteSS* 9 T ^^"^ t0 TOrk cooperatively with 

of this svstan to tooks SA?£C^ **" ** ^ ^ ™ 

?~ toSS^^ « * *«* -~ in the 
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tghts Public Library 

''to^Tll l llr y " rCUtl,Cly 7 ^ VMy talg., but the Library book budget has 

f .J o C ,T 3ry areaS ° f toUcttlon "'"l^t- This HUB. grant »a s designated spec ficallv 

griefs! " brary - ^ MllCC " M 13 - »' ° f S» ^e-print i^TSS 

ee gathered average 700. Librarians find that users include not only seniors and/or physically handicapped 
also adult readers just learning to read *, find the large type faces less inti.idacing. 

blic Library 

^ C "L"^ J' 8 ' cUentele coverin * both a ^de geographic area and a broad range of educational back- 

=5 se s?s zszszz* — for tha "" L ^ -~ 

^r^M 3 '" 1 ^ 8 h3Ve the needS ° f 3 Specific 8 ^ eBt of the Populatlon-those who are physically or 

as been judged a success in that all monies awarded for the purpose were expended during the grant- period 
als are now out to the field. The Ann Arbor large-print collection was expanded by 6% through "L m rc ase 
lL 7«\ S en 5 anC ! C ° mmUnity and Co °P« ative -^ rareness of the expanded servi e f aesc ipr ye 
Zt\^ZZt 3rtlCle iB d3ily " eWSPaPer alS ° C ° Vered the mi ^ -defr-SA 
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blic Library 

I Bb ^T^ u C ° ntinuOUS Movements in new library technology, the Livonia Public Library needed to 

T r , bli ° graphiC 8yStem ' ™ S W3S t0 be benefidal t0 ° th « Public libraries in the Wayne OaSand 
8 in that their access to the holdings of the Livonia collection would be greatly improved. 

jl proposal covered the purchase, in part, of two GEAC 3371 terminals. Grant revision has changed that to one 
d an electronic typewriter/printer. The Library now has access to the 3 million volumes in the Wayne Oakland 

Z and" SwoX CirCUlati °" ^ **' * ^ ™ ^ 

led terminal has been used to input biographical and circulation information into the Wayne data base. This 

^5^^^^^ ma ^ «~ ^ ***** * * —i * * ^ 

has also increased the amount of fines collected because notices are automatically sent out after 30 days. 

> fine revenues have increased substantially and the number of overdue books has been decreasing ThP PWf™n 

EL" T mm aSS< V 0 Mbrary SyStem ' With itS ~* capabilirie it s S v d mu of £^ 
rkload and repetitive work, both system-wide and cooperative-related. a^viatea mucn or the 

source Center Grants 

ZTu PU ^ C Library el6Cted t0 SpUt the n0nies ($30,4000) awarded in this title I grant to serve two! 

£ on fo 2 Tilt it T VT T MURL grSnt de3ling With the buildin * ° f « — ' 

ection for 29 locations, more emphasis here lay in the acquisition of historical periodicals. 

maintains a strong collection of early American periodicals which are heavily utilized by researchers in " 

li&f i 7 , titl6S a " ° aintained in the ° riginal hard c °Py and are in a state of deteri- 
SEZ I * Vant f m °T 7 ' ^ mer ^ can Perl ""c a l S»ie a TTT purchased wlth the followl objectlves ' " 0 

I! n^ILL f *! the 1 8eri ? Whkh W ° Uld repreS6nt titles not owned ^ P^lic Library was 13. In 

se projected number of titles of which Detroit's holdings were incomplete was 42. 

: the Ann Arbor Public Library is broad in both its geographic coverage and education backgrounds and informati 

M^^hTJTT^l ? Libraiy deVel ° Ped 3 " Umber ° f ^ecialized collections. 

Library grant ?9,691) was to be split three ways to reach many user groups. The results of a needs assessmed 
•ior to application for this grant have been confirmed in evaluating the completed project. assessmej 
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department and a son.d Eli, t o jZ or 'a tal bit- T \ ^ f " * 

Kessary to ready the. for the Librarv To \l,rl k?J " p " rchascd . as » the nnpport 

■e grant a»ard and the .%£ ^A^^jS^ST"' " l " tte 

coluct^LTiS^";:: r r r rop T an ulracy ^ «»•"•> «• » — their 

- fro. ^'J^JT^^iS^ —a Election la 

- oonectLj/^^r^s s:r^^ cl J' I ^ , tt , Sir ,, the grant w s ,aJor 

esL r orso P „ 0 rol 3 0f Tt " ""V"* U reC0!,,lM lar « e """^ "Carles In .etropolitan areas an 
T^lZTli Z^llTZZ 3t " a - *" ' - » - "I and • 

; l J2^!"JS^f^"J!Js «,r thc co r lty " haa — «- 

lection of , U**SlX*?J££5it' oc s' nd"? e IscLce ^T£"V,i """"^ 

^S^^i^tS^-^r-r 5° !T r r ar ch ° icaa - « m 

shorthand, and typing have bee 1 High .S t lT 'T "f " X " tle3 ln — "* 
Titles having to do with career SZn iliw , . ! f ? " b otlcs, microcomputers, and vord 

sinenses as an a U £LTZ££2 are ^! ^ ^ """^ °° ^ 
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mWITIT, T,° U Z 18 f gr °" ln8 CI "" :e^, • Iltlcs 8 » ch » t. Work: Ho. to Re-entet the 

Sl S J 1J« ««■ "1 «»PU«d housewives. GEO sod Ar .ed Forces test hooks ^ le o 

! cl^lf"? '? " ?e Hetr °P° u "» a™* (810,115) to sddress the needs of several 

with only WM ability to s«ak/read Sdir ^' f? ? ™" " 8C ° t0 reacn Lansl, «' 8 Asla " W" 18 " 
needs o/senlors .to KllTSiK Sf»! *" ^ t0 "» Ubr ^' 8 —a- 

pnM""!:,^ ^ " 6U tCtelVe °' ^lly. Users Incloded the eapeoted anddencerte attract. 

w'd^™^ the^t ^fiTs 0 " 03 "' Jf c ° lleCI1 °" 18 10 «■ » 8 " Staff ml* 

taren" iSerlS: P ^"""^ ° f """P" 1 "'" "'™ry fa* ($9,710) would he In the area 
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J Ter. Paper Topics collection Is^^^J^^f'f^Z * » hClp 

lotion baa risen 8Z dnring the past year. correlation betteen these new niaterlals and the fact 

«, Uro^ht shoot s revision to £T3 ^^0^^ Scllon/"""^ " — "» 

conera.e and lodnded' Xt^L" unL".' 110 ' f ° M3t - * ^ ^ ™» 
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EXCESS ABOVE 
$60 MILLION 


PROJECT 
NUMBER 


TOTAL 

STATE POPULATION 


MURL 

EXPENDITURES 


STATE 

EXPENDITURES 


LOCAL 

EXPENDITURES 


$ 88,273 


84-6 


4,077,478 


$13,859 






263,352 


85-5 


4,135,000 


40,820 






180,270 


86-5 


■ 4,162,000 


40,820 







'ERCENT 



.7 
.5 
.9 



is 



POPULATION 
SERVED 



State 



NATIONAL OR REGIONAL 
RESOURCE CENTER 



SERVICE 
AREA 



nil 

1) $8,011 

2) 5,848 



FY85 

1) 23,560 

2) 17,260 



FY86 

1) 23,560 

2) 17,260 



e u I n L* ?< nf rmatlon 4 C ? n er " ntracted «™ a professional conservator to restore and bind 
re, valuable books. Supplies for special housing of paper and film copy were acquired. A photoqraohv service 
transferred all glass plate negatives in the collection of local Interest photographs. pr20tograp ^ service 

5 acquired to replaced bound volumes of Ladles Home Journal at the Minneapolis Public Library and Information 

! l'u n " 1 t l l L r ^nn a s ne T pOSlt1on °t b \ b] ^ "» ererted. Procures were established for 
valuation. More than 600 books were acquired, mostly non-fiction, ware acquired to fill gaps In the collection. 

Report not received as of 3/9/87. 
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SISSIPPI 



EXCESS ABOVE 
n MILLION 


PROJECT 
NUMBER 


TOTAL 

STATE POPULATION 


MIIRI CTATr 

nuKL STATE 
EXPENDITURES EXPENDITURES 


LOCAL 

EXPENDITURES 


$ 54,428 
163,695 
112,277 


7 
7 
7 


2,520,638 
2,569,000 
2,598,000 


$ 4,355 (carryover) 
12,932 (carryover) 
12,932 




PERCENT 




POPULATION 
SERVED 


NATIONAL OR REGIONAL 
RESOURCE CENTER 


SERVICE 
AREA 


.0 
.9 
.0 

FY84 


FY85 


State 
FY86 ' 


Yes 




$4,355 


$12,932 


$12,932 







i. g This should pj»t3rK'Xtari^s! p the reference too, • ™ colleciion - 

£ for 6 ^I ! h c e , $20, °u 00 first payment was ex P ended - The automation consultant began the Initial work to 
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)URI 



EXCESS ABOVE 
$60 MILLION 


PROJECT 
NUMBER 


TOTAL 

STATE POPULATION 


MURL STATE 
EXPENDITURES EXPENDITURES 


LOCAL 

EXPENDITURES 


$106,022 


9 


4 917 584 


$24,703.13 (carryover) 




314,900 


9 


4,942,000 


71,707 (carryover) 




215,898 


9 


; 5,008,000 


72,000 (carryover) 




ERCENT 




POPULATION 
SERVED 


NATIONAL OR REGIONAL 
RESOURCE CENTER 


SERVICE 
AREA 


23.3 
22.8 
22.3 




State 


All MURLS and St. Louis 
County Library 




FY84 




FY85 FY86 







Id 
ice 



1) $9,764.27 

2) 9,659.10 

3) 2,870.02 

4) 2,409.74 



1) $27,449 

2) 28,421 

3) 8,755 

4) 7,170 



1) $27,449 

2) 28,421 

3) 8,755 

4) 7,170 



iver MURLS: St. Louis Public Library used the funds to improve basic library resources in the area of rla«ir,i 
id in he area of pure science. The purchase of the 463 volume Loeb C ass caU brary f led v d t 
i S ™ l ] ! 9lble ed i ti0nS * The purchase of titles re <~ 1 n the S Ref e « Book ' 

aled Serial! ^ C ° lleCt1 *° n W3S inSuff1cient t0 meet needs ot library clientele and 

ublic Library expended funds to add popular materials of lasting value to their collection Areas of the 
d °/a Z Uded *' religion, .edfclr^ plays, and the Sam's Photof act s o R'f e2 ^ 
dded as well as replacing and enhancing existing materials in the retrospective collection. 
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lence Public Library used the funds to purchase high interest, low level materials to be olaced in thp hranrh 
These materials will serve that segment of the population that is functionary 1 lit! Irate 

iSSKSf-w.'ssra as awsbsks 

Ity Public Library ($50,000) purchased materials for Referene and Main Library Resources for Electronic 
tern, and as partial funding for the Development Officer position. ^sources, for Electronic 

eld-Greene County Library ($25,000) purchased materials to expand and develop their collection in thp 
hnology, engine repair manuals, and reference materials of all kinds, particularly in Ji! I^er Held. 
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EXCESS ABOVE PROJECT TOTAL 
$60 MILLION NUMBER STATE POPULATION 



MURL 

EXPENDITURES 



STATE 

EXPENDITURES 



LOCAL 

EXPENDITURES 



$ 33,846 


84.7 


1,570,096 


$33,846 


101,250 


85.7 


1,589,000 


38,923 


69,428 


86.7 


1,606,000 


39,000 


PERCENT 




POPULATION 
SERVED 


NATIONAL OR REGIONAL SERVICE 
RESOURCE CENTER AREA 


10.9 
11.8 
1.9 




State 




FY84 

1) $22,000 

2) 11,846 


FY85 

1) $25,300 

2) 13,623 


FY86 

1) $26,000 

2) 13,000 





Li'fiSl'J "? 0r j 9in ?J ljr a PP ]ied for fundin 9 for an automated library system incorporation with Omaha's 

S5L l l b n rar {- a9enCy 3rra, ! 9ed grant support for Nebraska's two urban public libraries during FY 1984/85 
The following actions were undertaken which met objectives of the state plan: 9 ' ' 

- Development of a plan for use of urban resource library funds 

- Negotiation of terms and funding for the urban resource libraries 

for the purchase of microcomputer equipment and software, and subscription to WILSONLINE. 9 
■ 229 
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EXCESS ABOVE 
$60 MILLION 


PROJECT 
NUMBER 


TOTAL 

STATE POPULATION 


MURL STATE 
EXPENDITURES EXPENDITURES 


LOCAL 

EXPENDITURES 


$18,157 
55,818 
39,201 


4 

4S5 
7 


799,554 
876,000 
911,000 


$6,900, $11,257 (carryover) 
6,995, 11,257 (carryover) 
6,995 11,257 (carryover) 




PERCENT 




POPULATION 
SERVED 


NATIONAL OR REGIONAL 
RESOURCE CENTER 


/* f\ij TAP" 

SERVICE 
AREA 


3.0 
2.7 
1.6 




State 


Both MURL3 and Elko 
County Library 






FY84 


FY85 


FY86 





1) 111,257 (carryover) 1) $11,257 (carryover) Ij JU.257 (carryover) 
) (Washoe Count, Library) purchased materials needed to support libraries in the northwest region of the State. 
Mftr\ttE2! PUrCh3Sed " s a " d -» « e " ^"easing the collection of 
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IERSEY 



EXCESS ABOVE 
$60 MILLION 


PROJECT 
NUMBER 


TOTAL . 

STATE POPULATION 


MURL STATE 
EXPENDITURES EXPENDITURES 


LOCAL 

EXPENDITURES 


$159,270 


8 


7,373,538 


$17,201 (carryover) 




473,243 


8 


7,427,000 


50,163 




324,695 


7 


7,515,000 


21,295 





:RCENT 



FY84 
1) $17,201 



SERVED 

Regional or State 

FY85 FY86 
1) 50,163 1) 21,295 



NATIONAL OR REGIONAL 
RESOURCE CENTER 



Newark receives additional funding 
as State resource center. 



SERVICE 
AREA 



lals T fn KL^p 11 '^ 1 !^^ 56 ^ 65 a V5 e T° r reSOurce urban librar * in the "ate and purchased foreign 
nais in Portuguese, Italian, German, and Spanish for adults and juveniles. 

eracylmS?^ ' l2ffi2'^!2 , ^ ($93 '? 86) ' New2rk ($ ' 0 ' 020 >. and ($58,652) received 

IK lanLage"a? e riIls. and PPeSerVatl ° n ° f matenalS * and raicrofiche ' ^""/reference 
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EXCESS ABOVE 
}t>U MILLION 


PROJECT 

ft 1 1 U 1 P> mm n 

NUMBER 


TOTAL 

STATE POPULATION 


MURL STATE 
EXPENDITURES EXPENDITURES 


LOCAL 

EXPENDITURES 


$28,608 


7 




$15,000 




87,104 


7 


1,367,000 


21,776 




60,859 


7 


1,424,000 


21,776 




100,000 
ERCENT 




POPULATION 
SERVED 


NATIONAL OR REGIONAL 
RESOURCE CENTER 


SERVICE 
AREA 


.5 
.0 
.6 




State 






FY84 

ie $15,000 


FY85 
$21,776 


FY86 
$21,776 







Ms m us C ed 0C t7mi r SimS 1b J' a " d 3 ten " drawer m1crofiche stora 9 e cabinet were purchased. The 

isweclto fill interlibrary loan requests for magazine articles and to provide machine-readable records to 



;ed Into a union list* 



11V w Se n tlZe ' 1 and librar * access t0 the mat enals and respond to per o d « - relate a Slon 

t P ' f "a a 1 aT Cie V n i? h VJ ate - ReCordS are bei "9 c ° nve ^ to ma? Mm e Me oS to 
brochure iWAff 1 ^ 1nt ° 3 St3teWide Un1 ° n The librar > is ^ ar ^ an 

4 
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EXCESS ABOVE 
$60 MILLION 


PROJECT 
NUMBER 


TOTAL 

STATE POPULATION 


MURL 

EXPENDITURES 


STATE 

EXPENDITURES 


LOCAL 

EXPENDITURES 


$ 377,688 


IB 


17,565,458 


$ 99,381, $107,441 


carryover 




1,119,356 


IB 


17,567,000 


518,262 






768,366 


7 


17,735,000 


503,879 







100,000 
PERCENT 



POPULATION 
SERVED 



NATIONAL OR REGIONAL 
RESOURCE CENTER 



SERVICE 
AREA 



46.3 




46.3 




45.6 


FY84 


Public 


$73,773 




10,341 




6,204 




4,136 




4,136 




2,068 




59,380 


rough Public 


46,784 



State 

FY85 

$170,140 
29,722 
23,148 
20,957 
18,765 
14,383 
132,012 
109,135 



FY86 

$170,140 
29,722 
23,148 
20,957 
18,765 
-0- 
132,012 
109,135 



okfyJtMich participating in the $206,822 program were: Albany Public 

:hased items to replace losses in the area of urban problems and in literature of black culture, 
jrchased 3,000 items for the library's 9 major divisions' reference collections. 
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i YORK (Continued) 

lesT^TLatr 1 ^^^:?: 6 " 9 ^ 6 " " d the collections of the Science and Technology Departs and 

purchased 2 636 items and entered them into the MILCS online database to enhance the in-deoth subiect 
•ns and foreign language collections at the Central Library for the Branch Hilary Sysiem. J 

purchased 64 videocassettes of quality not generally available to the public through video rental stores. 

quired materials to bolster local history holdings of its Long Island Division, preserved fraaile Itpnrc in 
history collection, and purchased Corporate and Industry RpJth, p 0^ n^%;^,>^ re ^■ e : 1 V ^. fr ^ 1 i 1 ^ r ^y S in 

used MURLS funding to search'oCLC to do original cataloging and inputting of the central library's shelf 
trengthened its reference collection in the fields of business and technology. 

?nn ny nn U v!^I UndS f t0 rep1a " titles lost 35 ™ealed by their automated circulation system. 

SISJJ^ r e f eren « collections In.the Children's Room, Youth Services Art and Music History Lanauaaes 

i/Fiction division, Science and Industry, Social Science and the Education/Job Information Center. 9 9 

^^reaStan lltZT l^f?' phonographic records, consumer health information, 
iLl I ? I'm S bu smess, urban development, social problems, natural history, botany zooloov 
lies, book publishing and printing, fiction and art. n.^ury, oowny, zoology, 

urtJIreS 6 ^S^i^ "JF"* Co]] "? 6ns and Services, used not only for residents of the 
urDan area, but the entire surrounding region for which the library serves. 

urchasedjnaterials in the literature-in-English collection, 800's and fiction, inclusive of orimarv 
icism and theory at the Onondaga County Public Library. 1 inuusive or P r1mar 7 

IchedHhe collections of the Central Library in the areas of foreign language, children's literature 

fiJSf." 0 ! 0 ?' the S ? dal , SClenceS ' muSic ' 1iterature and literac * criticism, oca history nLslers 
ilitate public copying of the Central Library's resources on roll microfilm n£WSpapers ' 
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EXCESS ABOVE 
$60 MILLION 



$127,742 
383,526 
264,315 



PROJECT 
NUMBER 



13 
13 
13 



TOTAL 

STATE POPULATION 

5,874,489 
6,019,000 
6,165,000 



MURL 

EXPENDITURES 



$30,000 carryover 
$60,000 carryover 
$60,000 carryover 



STATE 

EXPENDITURES 



LOCAL 

EXPENDITURES 



100,000 
PERCENT 



1.5 
1.6 



alem 



FY84 

1) $6,000 

2) 6,000 

3) 6,000 

4) 6,000 

5) 6,000 



POPULATION 
SERVED 



State 



FY85 

1) $12,000 

2) 12,000 

3) 12,000 

4) 12,000 

5) 12,000 



NATIONAL OR REGIONAL 
RESOURCE CENTER 



FY85 



p Grants of $6,000 to each of the fii 



1) $12,000 

2) 12,000 

3) 12,000 

4) 12,000 

5) 12,000 



SERVICE 
AREA 



i as fallows: ' " " ^ " Ve qua1if ' in 9 libraries were made in the carryover year, and the funds 



holdings were inadequate 



-If project; Hircfi.. *Z£^JfiX^£* lm " itoti ™ - 
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CAROLINA (Continued ! 

Large print books and Dun's Market Identifiers, 
titles of popular adult non-fiction as requested by patrons. 
■: 16mm films and educational videocassettes to lend locally and to neighboring 11 




and collections with these grants, they did 
ary lending by 52 over the previous year, however 



recieved per capita enrichment grants to help 
groups or one or more of the priorities and 
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STATE: OHIO 



FISCAL 
YEAR 



EXCESS ABOVE 
$60 MILLION 



FY 1?84 $231,639 
FY 1985 686,383 
FY 1986 467,032 



PROJECT 
NUMBER 


TOTAL 

STATE POPULATION 


MURL STATE 
EXPENDITURES EXPENDITURES 


LOCAL 

EXPENDITURES 


1-7-85 
1-7-86 . 
1-7-87 


10,797,579 
10,772,000 
10,752,000 


$220,749 carryover 
220,752 carryover 
231,639 carryover 






POPULATION 
SERVED 


NATIONAL OR REGIONAL 
RESOURCE CENTER 


SERVICE 
AREA 




State 


No 





CITIES OVER 100,000 
POPULATION PERCENT 



2,434,769 22.5 
2,391,689 22.2 
2,343,155 21.7 

1) Cleveland 

2) Columbus 

3) Cincinnati 

4) Toledo 

5) Akron 

6) Dayton 

7) Youngstown , ; .■ 



FY 84 

1) $54,667 

2) 53,740 
35,596 
33,819 
22,469 
19,458 



FY 85 
1) $54,667 



3) 
4) 
5) 
■6) 



2) 
3) 
4) 
5) 
6) 



53,740 
36,599 
33,819 
22,469 
19,458 



FY 86 
1) $54,667 



7) Declined 7) Declined 



2) 
3) 
4) 
5) 
6) 



53,740 
36,599 
33,819 
22,469 
19,458 



7) Declined 

fiSra&s Rasa s* ™ *- * * 

libraries. As a result of this pro L i l «™ / 22.*° e " h f nce J th ? collection areas Identified by *, 
Photograph, it« of historical mnSZ d ™ 7 edo were 1n<ted f(r *t» acces ibl li y. 
were added to the collection help) Ta "K fc ™S„ f ft 'l " °'1 0 \ I" C,eveland - l > m « 
ibrary also did a survey yielding profil f » S P "J h bra h f S that wse th * ^ Cleveland Public 
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0 (Continued) 

e project year, it is estimated that the 5,000 patrons access obiective was obtained Tho p„hn, iu , « 
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STATE: OKLAHOMA 



FISCAL 
YEAR 



EXCESS ABOVE 
$60 MILLION 



PROJECT 



TOTAL 

STATE POPULATION 



MURL 

EXPENDITURES 



STATE 

EXPENDITURES 



LOCAL 

EXPENDITURES 




FY 1984 


$ 66,618 


VII 


3,025,566 


FY 1985 


205,558 


VII 


, 3,226,000 


FY 1986 


143,990 


VII 


3,298,000 



$16,787 
51,184 
51,184 



CITIES OVER 100,000 
POPULATION PERCENT 



764,132 25.2 
803,014 24.9 
817,707 24.7 

1) Oklahoma City 

2) Tulsa 



POPULATION 
SERVED 



NATIONAL OR REGIONAL 
RESOURCE CENTER 



SERVICE 
AREA 



FY84 
$8,897 
7,890 



FY85 
$27,281 
23,903 



FY86 
$27,281 
23,903 



*» * * «aa a: bve ass kbr , 

nVS&tttt ** SWd - SpedM » ^P«1al conections, and is contracts 
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STATE: OREGON 



FISCAL 
YEAR 



EXCESS ABOVE PROJECT 
$60 MILLION NUMBER 



FY 1984 $ 57,153 
FY 1985 170,003 
FY 1986 115,627 



CITIES OVER 100,000 
POPULATION PERCENT 



TOTE 

STATE POPULATION 



I-MURL-21/22 2,632,843 
1-85-6 2,668,000 
1-86-7 2,674,000 



POPULATION 
SERVED 



472,007 17.9 
471,239 17.7 
467,463 17.4 

FY84 FY85 

1) Portland 1) $7,950 1) $23,419 

2) Eugene 2) 2,310 2) 6,608 



State 



FY86 

1) $23,419 

2) 6,608 



MURL 

EXPENDITURES 



$10,260 

30,027 carryover 
30,027 



STATE 

EXPENDITURES 



NATIONAL OR REGIONAL 
RESOURCE CENTER 



No 



™: 2?,*? ******* libraries state-wide lnterlibrary loan services. 
FY85: Will be reported in the FY86 Annual Report. 
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MAJOR URBAN RESOURCE LIBRARIES STATISTICS FOR FISCAL TEARS 1984 - 19 



STATE: PENNSYLVANIA 



YEAR 

FY 1984 
FY 1985 
FY 1986 



$60 MILLION 

$254,862 
756,921 
517,189 



PROJECT 


TOTAL 


NUMBER 


STATE POPULATION 


XVI 


11 8fi7 71fi 


7 


11 879 onn 


7 


11,901,000 








SERVED 


State 



HURL 

EXPENDITURES 



STATE 



LOCAL 

EXPENDITURES 



$135,206 carryover 
202,809 carryover 
202,809 carryover 



CITIES OVER 100,000 
POPULATION PERCENT 



2,335,029 19.6 
2,303,135 19.4 
2,270,656 19.0 

1) Philadelphia 

2) Pittsburgh 

3) Erie 

4) Allentown 



NATIONAL OR REGIONAL 
RESOURCE CENTER 



Yes 



SERVICE 
AREA 



FY84 

1) $75,989 

2) 44,494 

3) 10,296 

4) 4,427 



FY85 

1) $118,440 

2) 62,263 

3) 15,413 

4) 6,693 



FY86 

1) $118,440 

2) 62,263 

3) 15,413 

4) 6,693 



•ltfal 
<roJde 

toady 



Allentown. Reference use 1 consistently hiah h» L 1 ' W e " the Min ,ibrar > ««* «" unities 
city resource center, the Alle 2 c r ry S 1 l!Tf 3 To Mntinue t0 se ™ «» « * 
representative ofiarea interests. V 8ni " n9 p,an for kee P' n 9 refe ™« resources current and 

Grove s ncycloMia of fek. Fishbern HedkiU eye i Tm S 2 J °a ' rV-' ecent exa "> ,es ,K,ude * * 
* «'*n ™« ^rarTa^S 

requested then. " I " e v m or l*otocopjr to all libraries and Pennsylvania residents who 



er|c 
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MAJOR URBAN RESOURCE LIBRARIES FOR FISCAL YEARS 1984 - _ 

STATE: PENNSYLVANIA (cont'd) 

Department - $19,129.00 for a microfiche tarkf Ji. 1 r« I e ^?_L£^yii!!es 118S1-1961); The Government Publications 

S ft 5JS5 Ste'.Vff J^SSK- tte ^ titles. I„ the 
film caused by old equipment nea e dtt t» LI f ' 3 " L? ear and tear ' Jnd t0 Klst, "9 

evaluations have identi M m f RTcSML T Libra ^ In - person and " ri " M stjff 
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STATE: RHODE ISLAND 



MAJOR URBAN RESOURCE LIBRARIES STATISTICS FOR FISCAL YEARS 1984 - 19 



FISCAL EXCESS ABOVE PROJECT TOTAL 
M $60 MILLION NUMBER STATE POPULATION 



MURL 

EXPENDITURES 



STATE 

EXPENDITURES 



LOCAL 

EXPENDITURES 



FY 1984 


$20,496 


2 


947,154 


$3,382 


FY 1985 


60,724 


2 


953,000 


9,898 


FY 1986 


41,587 


■ 


962,000 


9,898 



CITIES OVER 100,000 
POPULATION PERCENT 



156,804 16.5 
155,717 16.3 
154,148 16.0 

1) Providence 



POPULATION 
SERVED 



State 



NATIONAL OR REGIONAL 
RESOURCE CENTER 



SERVICE 
AREA 



FY84 
$3,382 



FY85 
$9,898 



FY86 
$9,898 



o 

ERIC 
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MAJOR URBAN RESOURCE LIBRARIES STATISTICS FOR FISCAL YEARS 1984 - 19 



STATE: SOUTH CAROLINA 



FISCAL 
YEAR 



EXCESS ABOVE PROJECT TOTAL 

$60 MILLION NUMBER STATE POPULATION 



FY 1984 
FY 1985 
FY 1986 



$ 68,034 
205,622 
141,641 



III-C 
III-C 



3,119,208 
3,227,000 
3,300,000 



MURL 

EXPENDITURES 



$20,000 
20,000 
-0- 



STATE 

EXPENDITURES 



LOCAL 

EXPENDITURES 



CITIES OVER 100,000 
POPULATION PERCENT 



POPULATION 
SERVED 



NATIONAL OR REGIONAL 
RESOURCE CENTER 



SERVICE 
AREA 



101,208 3.2 
101,457 3.1 
-0- -0- 

lj Columbia 



FY84 
$20,000 



FY85 
$20,000 



Regional 



FY86 
•0- 



The collection ranged fro those bas^d on S « I ' ' f"*" 5, and personnel " ana ' 9Knt ' 
to instructional cassettes such as How '« t r L as - Th " e M*e Manager and Winning through IntMdatinn 
were »ade avai ab h u tu s t , m» Undcrsta f w >ni MmMrWmtT 
counties of Calhoun, a 5, Mo 71 Tl ? pr ^ reS and t0 residents of the K ^\n 3 ' 
loan to their ccZy libraries: * ' ^ * m ' kr% iMi ' and Smter Cwntfes tt ™9h fnterllbrary 

SsSte" SITmhh 'J^ 20 ' 000 ™ LS ' rant t0 «««« the purchase of audio and video 

Hon o tet t • Sta Use i f , C ' eCt i m ransed f ™ those base(l » n Mar b°*s such as Powri 
«1g5 ^ * H^j g ^ "'JM to instructional cassettes such as Howt^n 



ERIC 
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South Carolina: (cont'd) 



In the past, Richland County Public Library had used its HURLS grant to acquire boohs for the business reference collection 
h ° f re ^ St$ f ? tte p * ,ic and a desire " ^ e 1 W Part to « d the teteil o 

£tt£Z&? 1 Z^ ^ " f ™ 1 library us^s anlstttX 

t^tf^\ mkii * wsft ne "» r artkles Jnd th ™9h articles in library newsletters. Letters are 
ait to officers of thirty companies in the area inforraing the. about the collection Coo e in t Lr t. I n f 

Election, the list hs prepared on an Apple computer so that m titles could be easily added. 



Rot eligible as the city of Columbia's population is less than 100,000 in ff 86. 



i 

V 
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MOT URBAN RESOURCE LIBRARIES STATISTICS FOR FISCAL YEARS 1984 - 

STATE: TENNESSEE 



FISCAL EXCESS ABOVE PROJECT 
™ $60 MILLION EMBER 



JY 1984 
F3f 1985 
EY 1986 



$ 99,241 
296,677 
203,413 



I-B-3 
7 
7 



TOTAL 

STATE POPUIATION 



4,590,870 
4,656,000 
4,717,000 



MJRL 

EXPENDITURES 

$94,558 
94,558 
94,558 



STATE 

EXPENDITURES 



LOCAL 

EXPENDITURES 




CITIES OVER 100,000 
POPULATION PERCENT 



1,446,602 31.5 
1,444,326 31.0 
1,449,221 30.7 

1) Menphis 

2) Nashville-Davidson 

3) Knoxville 

4) Chattanooga 



EY84 

1) $23,639 

2) 23,639 

3) 23,640 

4) 23,640 



POPUIATION 
SERVED 



Regional 



EY85 

1) $23,639 

2) 23,639 

3) 23,640 

4) 23,640 



NATIONAL OR REGIONAL 
RESOURCE CENTER 



Yes 



SERVICE 
AREA 



EY86 

1) $23,639 

2) 23,639 

3) 23,640 

4) 23,&G 



ST. ae m - - to *■*» * « o f !ihraries te m „ regiaBl 

refaaoe cpestkas fix. regicral art l0C al liS ^l 320 !* 0 . 10 P 10 ** "» to 

subject lists for distributicn; and in-service S, a ^ Ua ? ^ f 5 " 10 duplication of needed .aterials 
m did not use.tfe Area Resource i^SjW W.l^ 1 !^ stsf£s - M "» libraries 
very fa tap*** and all tot «eare J?ii«i^ f tdeftae in ^ li^ry. aU are open 

to provide the £ality of lCJlStoSSto 2 E^*!" ^ ? is dif ficult fot *" ^JTes 
answered was uj 18!. serooe tnat requires JSC supper 1. The nu*er of reference questions aMtted and 

*s$z r 5 s srsriss^ s to tte *. » «— «-* 

located sugdid 87* of the total fills Kta?10lltan lltaries " *i<* the Area Resource Centers are 



M URBAN RESOURCE LIBRARIES STATISTICS FOR FISCAL YEARS 1984 - 19 



TENNESSEE (Cont'd) 



of m m the evolving ■MeSffi ^ ^ ° f CaC/SMBr <* ^ 31,3 * ^ ^itieT 
K 85 MS: Ms were used to add to the regional visuals capacity of Tennessee libraries. 



STATE: TEXAS 



MAJOR URBAN RESOURCE LIBRARIES STATISTICS FOR FISCAL YEARS 1984 - 



FISCAL 
YEAR 



EXCESS ABOVE 
$60 MILLION 



PROJECT 



FY 1984 
FY 1985 
FY 1986 



$316,007 
976,752 
686,409 



12 
7 
7 



TOTAL 

STATE POPULATION 

14,229,793 
15,329,000 
15,989,000 



MURL 

EXPENDITURES 



STAFE 

EXPENDITURES 



LOCAL 

EXPENDITURES 



$127,351 carryover 
400,468 carryover 
400,468 carryover 



CITIES OVER J "0,000 
POPULATION PERCENT 



5,737,05a 40.3 
6,281,828 41.0 
6,563,953 41.0 

lj Houston 

2) Dallas 

3) San Antonio 

4) El Paso 

5) Fort Worth 

6) Austin 

7) Corpus Christi 

8) Lubbock 

9) Arlington 

10) Amarlllo 
■1) Garland 

2) Beaumont 

3) Pasadena 

4) Irving 

5) to 

6) Abilene 

7) Odessa 

8) Laredo 





FY84 


1) $37,250 


2) 


21,115 


3) 


18,351 


4) 


9,933 


5) 


8,991 


6) 


8,074 


7) 


5,412 


8) 


Declined 


9) 


3,744 


10) 


3,489 


11) 


3,248 


12) 


2,751 


13) 


2,624 


14)1 


Declined 


15) 


2,369 



POPULATION 
SERVED 





State 




t 

FY85 


1) $110,008 


2) 


60,171 


3) 


52,213 


<) 


28,373 


5) 


25,589 


6) 


23,469 


n 


15,688 


8) 


11,258 


9) 


11,665 


10) 


9,904 


11) 


9,497 


12) 


7,872 


13) 


7,778 


14) 


7,287 


15) 


6,515 


16) 


6,649 


1?) 


6,532 



NATIONAL OR REGIONAL 
RESOURCE CENTER 



SERVICE 
AREA 





FY 86 


1) JU0,008 


2) 


60,171 


3) 


52,213 


4) 


28,373 


5)- 


25,589 


6) 


23,469 


7) 


15,688 


8) 


11,258 


9) 


11,665 


10) 


9,904 


ID 


9,497 


12) 


7,872 


13) 


7,778 


14) 


7,327 


15) 


6,bl5 


16) 


6,649 


17) 


6,532 


18) Ineligible 



XliKVSS .S-fflr £ T ?* 



Objective 



Number of persons making in-library 
use of collections and services. 

Non-resident use of reference 
services by phone or mail. 

Circulation to non-residents. 



No. of Libraries 
jetting Obj ective 



Total 

680,484 

743,163 
94,659 



\ 

\ 
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NWOR URBAN RESOURCE Etti! ARIES STATISTICS FOR FISCAL TEARS 1984 - Is 

STATE: UTAH 



FISCAL EXCESS ABOVE PROJECT TOTAL Z, ~~ 
** MILLION NUMBER STATE POPULATION SLx S2L L0ML 



FY 1984 $ 32,536 
FY 1985 100,103 
FY 1986 70,385 


IV 
6 

v 

6 


1,461,117 

1 C7i nnn 

l 9 o/l 9 U00 
1,652,000 


$15,000 
20,000 
20,000 


tArcnuilUKtJ 


CITIES OVER 100,000 
POPULATION PERCENT 




PflPlll ATTflM 
» UrULMI lull 

SERVED 


NATIONAL OR REGIONAL 
RESOURCE CENTER 


SERVICE 
AREA 


163,033 11.1 
163,893 10.4 
164,844 9.9 




State 






1) Salt Lake City 


FY84 
$15,000 


FY85 FY86 
$20,000 $20,000 







" M: F "" dS me USed for irteri! ^ '« activities and the purchase of tab. 
f^MlS^^ttfwt Lake 35 wlffbl 10 WT.^ J??* wd Science * the 

State has increased the demands opoo the largest SfcBS? SHUtf" ° f h the 

i ^ttSttSST * * - ° f * P-hased ,„d the -er of interiihra, ]m requests M 

ERlc 272 - 2?3 



MR URBAN RESOURCE LIBRARIES STATISTICS FOR FISCAL YEARS 1984 - 19 



STATE: UTAH 



6 ? 10 P erSMS ° f l«t«d E „ ' b ^ „ al 0 ?* tee t0 the meting of such e S» e 



\ 
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MAJOR 'WAN RESOURCE LIBRARIES STATISTS FOR FISCAL YEARS 1984 - 19 



_ STATE: VIRGINIA 


FISCAL 
YEAR 


EXCESS ABOVE 
ten Mil i tan 


PROJECT 
NUMBER 


TOTAL 

STATE POPULATION 


MURL STATE 
EXPENDITURES EXPENDITURES 


LOCAL 

EXPENDITURES 


FY 1984 


$116,432 


84-8 


5,346,499 


$31,320 




FY 1985 


349,500 


85-7 


5,485,000 


94,016 




FY 1986 


241,694 


86-7 


5,636,000 


94,016 




POPULATION PERCENT 




, POPULATION 
SERVED 


NATIONAL OR REGIONAL 
RESOURCE CENTER 


SERVICE 
AREA 


1,438,412 
1,473,924 
1,636,000 


26.9 
26.9 
27.1 




State 







1) Norfolk 

2) Virginia Beach 

3) Richmond 

4) Newport News 

5) Hampton 

6) Chesapeake 

7) Portsmouth 

8) Alexandria 

9) Roanoke 



FY84 
1) $31,320 



FY85 
1) 531,338 



FY86 
1) $31,338 



8) 31,338 

9) 3;, 338 



3! 31,338 
9) 31,338 



u£ 3 e A SSr k PrChaSed 40 mmt the teness ' M* technolosy and foreign 

New etfpSFto iiilt l^^^f AIL'S wftS^ °" " iCr ° ?i '"' 

* «W «« circulation de«ds, and six .icrofll. readers 



STATE: WASHINGTON 



"NOR URBAN RESOURCE LIBRARIES STATISTICS FOR FISCAL YEARS 1984 - 13 



fiscal 

YEAR 



EXCESS ABOVE 
$60 MILLION 



FY 1984 $ 90,574 
N 1985 272,463 

FY 1986 187,143 


CITIES OVER 100,000 
POPULATION PERCENT 



823,647 19,9 
823,331 19,3 
931,256 18,8 



PROJECT 
NUMBER 



VI 
5 
5 



TOTAL 

STATE POPULATION 
4,130,233 

4,349,000 

POPULATION 
SERVED 

State 



HURL 

EXPENDITURES 

$18,023 carryover 

47,327 carryover 

47,327 carryover 
"""""*"•*•--—»..» 

NATIONAL OR REGIONAL* 
RESOURCE CENTER 



STATE 

EXPENDITURES 



1) Seattle 

2) Spokane 

3) Tacoma 



FY84 

1) $10,814 

2) 3,749 

3) 3,460 



FY85 

1) $28,396 

2) 9,844 

3) 9,087 



FY 86 

1) $28,396 

2) 9,844 

3) 9,087 



LOCAL 

EXPENDITURES 



SERVICE 
AREA 



Spokane PubTTc: 26 7{ of » « tt , "ems provided to other agencies. 



Tacoma Public- 25& of on sit 
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STATE: WISCONSIN 



MAM URBAN RESOURCE LIBRARIES STATISTICS FOR FISCAL YEARS 1984 • 19 



FISCAL EXCESS ABOVE PROJECT TOTAL ML state inrii 

™ *0 MILLION NUMBER STATE POPULATION EXPENDITURES SlTURES KdIWS 



FY 1984 $101,730 


85-180 and 182 4,706,195 


$16,469 carryover 


Flf 1985 302,348 


86-26 and 28 4,745,000 


95,240 carryover 


FY 1986 206,458 


87-NA ' 4,766,000 


95,& 



POPULATION PERCENT n 11 ™ AL 0R SERVICE 

ruruumun rtKltnl SERVED RESOURCE CENTER AREA 



804,149 16.9 Re9l0na ' 
791,556 16.6 

FY84 Fr85 FY86 

1) Milwaukee 1) $9,130 1) 574,288 1) 74 288 

2) Madison 2) 8,090 2) 20,952 2) 20^952 



RlMta purchased ($8,090) three CRT terminals and related cownicatlons equipnent were purchased to enable -rsonn-l 



STATE: PUERTO RICO 



HAJOR URBAN RESOURCE LIBRARIES STATISTICS FOR FISCAL YEARS 1984 - 19 



FISCAL 
YEAR 



EXCESS ABOVE 
$60 MILLION 



ft 1984 $ 69,644 
ft 1985 206,769 
ft 1986 141,902 



PROJECT 



TOTAL 

STATE POPULATION 



3,196,529 
3,245,0% 
3,270,000 



HURL 

EXPENDITURES 



$52,992 carryover 
69,644 carryover 
69,644 



STATE 

EXPENDITURES 



LOCAL 

EXPENDITURES 



CITIES OVER 100,000 
POPULATION PERCENT 



919,261 28.7 
919,261 28.7 
1,020,226 31.1 



1) San Juan 

2) Bayamon 

3) Ponce 

4) Carolina 

5) Mayaguez 



POPULATION 
SERVED 



Commonwealth 



NATIONAL OR REGIONAL 
RESOURCE CENTER 



Yes 



SERVICE 
AREA 



FY84 FY85 
1) 552,992 1) $69,644 



FY86 
1) $69,644 



Toa Bajo, Valle Arriba Heights in Carol S Sal r % ■ T$i?a5. * "* W "' A,ta ' 
oSStti SR,BSr * PUrted f ° r ' *" « - - -ed 'if, five 
"* tW (M32) * « - «*- Carnegie U*, 0Q and te Llbra , (60) . 



U -S. DEPARTMENT OF F^XJCATIHN 
OFFICE OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND IMPROVEMENT 

LIBRARY PROGR f i«3 
PUBLIC LIBRARY SUPPf P ' STAFF 

Public Library Construction 

Fiscal Year 19B5 

By 

Donald J. Fork 



LEGISLATIVE BACKGROUND AND OVERVIEW 

BB-269), which made possible incrM«»d rJfl~I? , I 
public librari*. **. LlTi, increased Federal assistance to 

and was recognized as being the first educatirJ^i 
.cco*p,i.h~nt of ^d Jssion f o^hr , SsS i c^ 0 ress. 

iln!o ark " PrlCr *° thfr fc 3nin 0 of e Act, President 



This act importantly expands a program which helos m*k* 

ru^rrreis-yvruon" 3 '*!: 0 ^"M 110 " A«er?:is: 

construction and renovation of library buildings. 

^d^V- PUblic ,ib ""*s are among the 
oldest buildings in any communir-y. "n:y 4 percent of 
our public libraries have been built since l55 Hanv 

ZlT J5L - rn# ?** 40 y#ars C The Library Se rvices 

ftad^o n^ruction Act of 19fi 4 r A Uo»r»i lat^H 
Materials Relevant Public oa-Sco , p ^ 

?MfiJr" iBt in th# con,truc *ion of new public library 

?e^o2i??*„ M W ; N .: m in th# ~qiii«itic5 f •xpan.IonT 
remodeling, and alteration of existing buildinos. 
including the initial equipment for eitSeJ a new or 

o 284 
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expanded building; 

*To assist in meeting the standards of the 

te^T^S! Barr l #r « Act of 1968 relating to access 
for the handicappedf 

*To assist in the remodeling of public libraries for 
the purpose of energy conservation* 

f T f.^* Simt in tne Purchase of existing historic 
buildings for conversion to public buildings. 

FEDERAL FUNDS IN SUPPORT OF PUBLIC LIBRARY CONSTRUCTION 

rr?fr* , ./lf nd * * P * ci ficaM y i"**"*** for the purpose of 
n?ssl for"^ 5?"li r ?f tl0n , W# ^^^^ *" and 

Tiu/\\ Islt^ fUnd * W# I* not Wrcpriatsd for LSCA 

i i , f ' ? P«blic library construction p.-ojects were 

SG^M^ iUth0rity ° f II by utifising 

♦8.5 million of transfer f?mds from efc*«r r*deral pv .grams. 

I . ? P r °J* ct «» 36 were funded with sfc.f,: «£«lion from the 

«Ki£ hi Ji: R# ? lona ' Act, and ^ ^ fJSsd 

other Federal programs. Federal toru^ use* to 

™! OT * h **f P r °J* ct « represented 41 percent of the 
total costs for public library construction. 

Some of the other Federal programs which have provided 
funding for public library construction project* Hive 
included General Revenue Sharing funds CTitle I ^f the State 
and Local Fiscal Assistance Act of 1972), and Community 
Development Block Grant. CTitle I of the Hou«inT!S2 * 

tST^nl!^?* V * ° PB ! nt Act of i974) - Comprehensive data on 
the specific amounts p-ovided to libraries by these two 
programs have never be*n published. The only exception has 
been an overal I report on General Avenue Sharing 
expenditures for the period FY19S3-FY19S4 by the U.S. 
Department of Commerce which listed expenditures of ♦76.7 
million for library facilities and services. 

Federal assistance was also available to public libraries 
for construction purposes in the form of !oans to 
Cl-^ 1 !.!^*? PfP"!-" 0 "* of ••«« than 10,000 person. 

to U.<SST^ttl^ inC ^ c ? mminiti * u wlth Population, of up 
*o ^o,ooo persons). These loans were provided throunh 

STiK^t!2S ,i 5 i r Lo * n Pr T* m ^--SinSd* 

the Department of Commerce. For the period 1974 to 19S0. 
f?mT Pr °° r r P^vided 34 low-interest loan, lo pub?ic 

If m? f ° r con « ts " uc *ion project, that totaled »4.9 

ms. 1 1 ion. 



O 
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Federal funds were not specifically authorized for public 
ii ISI y cons * ru ? tion J" FY1982, FY19B3, and FY1984 because 
£L;£» « i ri f t »° ns P ,ac * d "PO" Federal funding by the 
Omnibus Budget Reconciliation Act CP.L. 97-35). In ' 

S3!??? 1 ? -J!" ° f J h ^,2 eed f ° r new J° bs and the construction of 
public library buildings, an appropriation of $50 million 

rpV^Qp pT ai 'S b, S in . F y iSB3 through the Emergency Jobs Act 
, 9B ~" BJ and administered under the authority of the 

Library Services and Construction Act CTitle II program). 
These funds stimulated the initiation of more than 500 
public library construction projects of which 346 were 

IoE!V ? *SS P ™ e 2, aS ° f F * b ™* r y 1» 19S7 for a combined 
total of $90,782,578 million. CSee Table 1 for a summary of 
funding and expenditures for projects completed under the 
Emergency Jobs Act). 

In FY19B5, $25 million was appropriated for LSCA Title II, 
minus a set-aside of $500,000, or two percent, to support 
the provisions of Title IV of the Act for library services 
15**2 , ia 2 Tribes and Hawaiian Natives. The reauthorization 
of the Library Services and Construction Act <P.L. 9B-4B0) 
on October 17, 1984, once again included Title II 
appropriations for the construction of public libraries and 
added new permissible projects under Section 3C2) o? the Act 
that included: CI) Remodeling to meet standards under the 
Act of August 12, 19SS, commonly known as the "Arrhitectural 
Barriers Act of 1968," C2) Remodeling designed to conserve 
energy, C3) Renovation or remodeling to accommodate new 
technologies, and C4) the purchase of existing historic 

^ 1 I2 in ? S * f0 I- COnVerSi0n to P" b,ic libraries. Other changes 
in the Act stipulated that the Federal share of the «:ost of 
construction of any project assisted under Title II shall 
rot exceed one-half of the total cost of SLfch project 
CSection 202Cb), and that the Secretary of Education may 
release an institution from its obligation to return Federal 

CSecifon I^cTc^" ' '* ^ " US * 

In FY19BS, $21.1 million for LSCA Title II was appropriated 
out of an original appropriation of $22.5 million. The 
differences in these two amounts resulted from reductions 
n^T£ mandat * d fa y the Balanced Budget and Emergency 
Deficit Control Act of 19B5 CP.L. 99-177), and a set aside 
of two percent for library services for LSCA Title IV for 
Indian Tribes and Hawaiian Natives. 

FEDERAL FUNDING: LSCA TITLE II— FY19B3-FY19B5 

For the period FY19B3-FY19B5, the impact that Federal 
Assistance has had on the funding for public library 
construction can be summarized as follows: 

*FY1983— 27 States received Emergency Jobs Act funding 
totaling more than $2B.5 million for the support of 298 
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public library construction projects. 

* F ^ 1 ?? 4 "*Z A total ° f 50 States, the District of Columbia 
and the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, were eligible to 
participate in the LSCA Title II program. These State 
agencies received an additional *21 million in 

«J r 22 V J r ?"? dS fr ° m the Em * r 9*"cy Jobs Act for a total 
of S49.5 million which stimulated a contribution of 
local and State matching funds of over $99 million 
dol I ars. 

*FY19S5--34 States received Federal funds totaling 
.i-I ™ lMion ° f which * 15 million was from the FY1985 
LSCA Title II appropriation and S.5 million was from 

^.«Hl^?- ni ? Q . E !I| er9 ^ Cy Jobs Act Wopriation. These 
funds stimulated expenditures for public library 
construction of *54 million from local sources 
(including *.5 million that matched Emergency Jobs Act 
funds) and *4.4 million from State sources. This total 
represented approximately 79 percent of the combined 
funds of *73.9 million for budgeted public library 
construction projects in FY 1985. A ba< sr.ce of $9.5 
ml lion from the FY198S allocation that vas not 

rI?o=? ted by the Stat - S was carried forward into 

« 1 956 *. 

LSCA TITLE II PROJECTS: FY1983-FY1985 

Construction projects during the FY19S3— FY1985 reporting 
period can be divided into two major categories: CI) Those 
funded by appropriations from the Emergency Jobs Act, and 
^) those funded by appropriations from Title II of the 
Library Services and Construction Act, as amended. 

Emergency Jobs Act— The Emergency Jobs Act was intended to 
provide jobs for long-term unemployed Americans and to 
cresce Federal projects of lasting value to the Nation and 
>ts citizens. Of approximately 500 projects that were 
approved for award*, 47 percent were for the remodeling 
SI2 S r -T2^ OVatl ° n ° f existi "8 buildings; 29 percent were for 
n!r^niif ™ d J1 P*™«* 'or additions. The high 

percentage of remodeling and renovation projects was 

unli^ Ce H " y ? h# " eed t0 Start P r °J ec *s quickly so that 
""^'* y f? ™"**rm could be hired, the deterioating state of 
many of the library buildings, the need to make libraries 
accessible to the handicapped, and the continuing interest 
in improving the energy efficiency of library buildings. 

A representative sample of the various types of projects 
that were completed with funding assistance from the 1983 
tHf r ??I! Cy J ° b ! Act can be found in * recent publication by 
Libr^IT" SJ rf? h i 0a 2 *" tit, * d ' LSCA Build. Michig an * 
tibx«Xi±J- Highlighted in this report are 19 of the 48 
completed projects funded through Title II of the Library 
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Services and Construction Act and administered by the 
Library of Michigan. Collectively, these projects represent 
expenditures of more that s4.8 million from local, State, 
and Federal sources. Of this amount, more than *3 million 
was provided at the local level through solicitations to 
private foundations, ambitious fund raising projects, 
individual donations, bond sales, and assistance from local 
government entities. 

Of the public library construction projects that were 
completed in Michigan with Emergency Jobs Act funds, the 
following are representative examples of projects for new 
construction, additions and renovations, barrier-free 
accessibility, and energy conservation: 

1. The Bridgman Public Library, located in Bridgman, 
Michigan is representative of a new public library 
built in part with LSCA Title II funds: It is 
partially built underground for energy efficiency and 
makes use of earth-bermed sides, a solar panel roof, a 
heat pump, and low maintenance exterior. The library 
is energy efficient in design and presents a regional 
expression of the area's natural dune setting. 

2. The Marguerite deAngeli Branch Library located in 
Lapeer, Michigan is representative of an expansion 
project partially funded through LSCA Title II. The 
project concentrated on three major physical problems: 
lack of space, accessibility, and energy conservation. 

. Since the deAngeli library was considered to be the 
last of the Carnegie libraries to be built in 1921, a 
major concern was to maintain the original 
architectural integrity of the building. All 
objectives for the building were met by working closely 
with the Michigan Bureau of History in remodeling the 
building to include a barrier-free entrance, an 
elevator, a solarium study and reading room, a meeting 
room, and a new heating system. Thanks to these 
improvements, rural residents have discovered the 
library and circulation has increased to almost double 
the 1984 statistics. 

3. The Comstock Township Library, located in Comstock, 
Michigan is representative of improvements made in 
public libraries for barrier-free accessiblity to 
patrons. The purpose of the project was to connect a 
library built in 1955 with a township hall so that an 
inviting and barrier-free building would result. One 
of the major problems to be resolved by the planners 
was how to best connect the two buildings. A creative 
solution to this problem was incorporated into the 
final design which provided for a shared lobby between 
the two buildings. The new attractive lobby now 
provides barrier-free access to both buildings and a 
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hydraulic elevator allows visitors to reach all floors 
of both buildings. 

4. The Bedford Branch Library in Temperance, Michigan 
is representative of an energy conservation project 
funded through LSCA Title II. The structure originally 
converted for the Bedford Branch Library was a simple 
rectangular building which the township used as a fire 
station and a garage for emergency vehicles. Since the 
original conversion did not provide for modern 
insulation, LSCA funds were used to install insulation, 
HVAC duct work, a new roof, and a computerized control 
system. All planned improvements have been completed 
and the computerized control for utilities was reported 
to be working efficiently. 

Another example of the way that funds were . expended under 
the Emergency Jobs Act can be found in the State of Nebraska 
where Federal funds of 9315,107 were matched with *456,B27 
in local funds for a total of S771,934 in FY1983. The 
twenty-two projects that were funded included five for 
energy conservation, three for handicapped Cincluding 
accessibility, renovation, and expansion), eight renovation 
projects (including energy conservation and the renovation 
of two purchased buildings), four expansion projects, and 
one new building. 

By the end of February, 1987, the respective State Library 
Administrative Agencies had reported that 346 LSCA Title II 
public library construction projects had been funded 
through appropriations from the Emergency Jobs Act. 
Estimates made in October of 1984 indicated that about 3,600 
jobs had been created with Emergency Jobs Act funds 
administered under the LSCA Title II program for fiscal 
years 1983 and 1984. 

LSCA Title II — Of the 268 construction projects funded in 
FY1985, 167 were for the remodeling and/or renovation of 
•xisting buildings; 48 were for new buildings? and 27 were 
for other types of projects such as the acquisition and 
remodeling of historic buildings, the purchase of 
prefabricated buildings, handicapped access, and 
improvements for better energy efficiency. A closer 
analysis of those libraries that were renovated or remodeled 
revealed that 53 were for general remodeling, 59 were 
specifically designed for the purpose of providing new or 
increased access for the handicapped, 49 were planned for 
energy efficiency, and six were designed to introduce 
various new technologies into public libraries. 

SUMMARY 

Since it was first authorized as an Amendment <P.L. 88-269) 
to the Library Service Act CLSA) in 1964, the LSCA Title II 
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program has obligated nor* than 9284. £ million in Federal 
funds through FY1985. Of this amount, approximately sl90. 1 
million came from LSCA allocations, s50 million cam* from 
the Emergency Jobs Act, s23.5 million came from the 
Appalachian Regional Development Act, and approximately si 
million came from other Federal sources. In FY 1985, these 
funds encouraged State and local contributions of 
approximately sS54.S million, or 71.2 percent of the total 
amount of s919 ni 1 1 ion from al I sources. As of September 
30, 1985, a total of 2,580 public library construction 
projects had been funded under the LSCA Title II program. 
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TABLE 1 

SUMMARY OF FUNDING AND EXPENDITURES 

FOR 

COMPLETED PROJECTS 
EMERGENCY JOBS BILL ACT — PUBLIC LAW 9S-S 



STATE 



FEDERAL 



LOCAL 



STATE 



ST+LOCAL 



TOTAL <FSL) 



ALABAMA 

ALASKA* 

ARIZONA 

ARKANSAS 

CALIFORNIA 

COLORADO* 

DELAWARE 

FLORIDA 

GEORGIA* 

IDAHO 

INDIANA 

IOWA 

KANSAS 

KENTUCKY* 

LOUISIANA* 

MAINE 

MASSACHUSETTS 

MICHIGAN 

MINNESOTA 

MISSISSIPPI* 

MISSOURI 

MONTANA 

NEBRASKA 

NEVADA* 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

NEW JERSEY 

NEW MEXICO* 

NEW YORK 

NO. CAROLINA* 

NORTH DAKOTA* 

OHIO 

OKLAHOMA 
OREGON 

PENNSYLVANIA 

SO. CAROLINA* 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

TENNESSEE 

TEXAS 

UTAH* 

VERMONT 



1119784.00 
168586.00 
73329. OC 
275780.00 
4199600.00 
549224.00 
165799.00 
200000.00 
855999.00 
276160.00 
186050.00 
491081.00 
330689. 00 
883123. 00 
953298.00 
67346. 00 
167460.00 
2583874.00 
333178.00 
616645.00 
805943. 00 
219357.00 
160997.00 
314849.00 
75130.00 
133861.00 
363431.00 
970520.00 
985616.00 
193413.00 
971097.00 
382148.00 
682135.00 
1428507.00 
776416.00 
29241.00 
484225.00 
1770543.00 
313746.00 
240223.00 



1637539.00 
405893. 00 
67680. 00 
352640.00 
9674843. 00 
1415855.00 
68110.00 
452781.00 
2334872. 00 
283862.00 
381482.00 
564657.00 
402688.00 
665625. 00 
1463932.00 
79982.00 
758920.00 
2302654.00 
446215.00 
433393.00 
1477300.00 
344643.00 
290123.00 
516109.00 
74299.00 
164227.00 
296800.00 
396541.00 
6029093.00 
165736.00 
1406867.00 
727749. 00 
1041146.00 
3019563.00 
2372792. 00 
30932.00 
309877.00 
6995362. 00 
676773.00 
162211.00 



28000.00 
0.00 
0. 
0. 
0. 
0. 



154931 



00 
00 
00 
00 
0.00 
0.00 
3.00 
00 
00 
00 



0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
24180.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
OcOO 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
215900.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
499278.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 



1665539.00 
405893. 00 
6768C. 00 
352640.00 
9674843.00 
1415855.00 
68110.00 
452781.00 
3884225. 00 
-283862.00 
381482.00 
564557. 00 
402688.00 
665625. 00 
1463932.00 
104162.00 
758920.00 
2302654.00 
446215.00 
432393. 00 
1477300.00 
344643.00 
290123.00 
516109.00 
74299. 00 
164227.00 
296880.00 
396541.00 
6244993.00 
165736.00 
1406867.00 
727749.00 
1041146.00 
3019563.00 
2872070.00 
30932.00 
309877. 00 
6995362.00 
676773.00 
162211.00 



2810283.00 
574479.00 
141009.00 
628420.00 
13933943.00 
2196039.00 
233909. 00 
652781.00 
4740224.00 
488022.00 
537632.00 
1054748.00 
733377.00 
1548748.00 
2417230.00 
171508.00 
926380.00 
4194133.00 
890473.00 
1050038.00 
2284243.00 
564002.00 
451160.00 
830958. 00 
157942.00 
298088.00 
660311.00 
1328264.00 
7230609.00 
353099.00 
2417905.00 
1109897.00 
1723281.00 
4448070.00 
3648487. 00 
60172.00 
794102.00 
8765905. 00 
990519.00 
396849.00 
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VIRGINIA 
WASHINGTON 
WEST VIRGINIA 
WISCONSIN* 
WYOMING** 
PUERTO RICO 



161000.00 
644861.00 
£42477. 00 

127SS04. 00 
173554.00 

800551.00 



29499650.00 



170172.00 
3008781.00 

523843.00 
3800342.00 

327855. 00 
155778.00 



58888415.00 



0.00 
0.00 
324859.00 
0.00 
60000.00 
258003.00 



2959573.00 



178172.00 
3008781.00 

848502. 00 
3800342. 00 

387855. 00 
413779.00 



61645988.00 



329172. 00 
2653642.00 
1491579.00 
5079146. 00 
561409.00 
1214330.00 



90782578.00 



*Federa! Close Out 
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Fiscal Year 1985 
by 

Dorothy Kittel 



In fiscal year 1985, funds appropriated for Title III were $17,640,000. As 
in other years, not all of this amount was expended in FY 1985; some funds 
were carried over for expenditure in FY 1986. The information that follows 
is based on the Annual Reports for FY 1985 received from 48 States, the 
District of Columbia, Guam, Puerto Rico and Virgin Islands. Only those 
activities supported in whole or in part with LSCA Title III funds are included 
in this report. Therefore, many significant and well-known cooperative 
library activities will not be part of this report. 

The States reported expenditures of $15,251,146 from FY 1984 carryover funds 
and FY 1985 appropriated funds for Title III activities. These funds were 
frequently supplemented with funds from State and other sources. However, 
since Title III does not require the States to match the Federal grant, States 
are not required to report these funds from other sources. 

During FY's 1984 and 1985 the States expended some of their Title III funds 
to support activities that would lead to more comprehensive planning for 
interlibrary cooperation and resource sharing. Statewide planning committees 
and subcommittees, task forces, outside consultants, workshops and conferences 
were methods used to gain knowledge of the current situation, to explore 
possible future directions and make recommendations, and to gain consensus 
for State directions for networking. 

Interlibrary cooperation and resource sharing programs carried on by the 
States are rarely isolated activities. Rather, they are most often projects 
joined together to form a broader statewide resource sharing program. The 
types of activities undertaken by the States to enhance resource sharing 
include: 

° establishment, maintenance and expansion of communication networks 
for interlibrary loan and referral services; 

° establishment and maintenance of computerized holdings lists of 

serials and monographs using the OCLC online database for bibliograhic 
descriptions; 

° support of and assistance for libraries that serve as major lenders 
in the network; 

° establishment and maintenance of delivery systems to transport library 
materials; 
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training and continuing education programs for planning and implementina 
technology-based activities and services; and imp.ementing 

provision of library automation consultant services for assistance in 
planning and designing systems. 

Below are excerpts from selected State FY 1985 Annual Reports describing 
fS^ll^SST Tlt l 6 m ' F ° r additional ^formation and complete reports 
AgeiJcy. ' " ™ y C ° ntaCt the a PP ro P ri * atP State Library Administrative 

A. Network Management 



SEEf Z seventeen member Connlinet Council was established to provide 
advice on network development. The Council devised a proposed network which 
was adopted by the State Library Board in December 1985. The proposal ca Is 
Ind ?hp e rnL 9 t n ?nn ? f netWOrk " se ™ c " (Connect-i card and Connect «r) 

?hp ° f n6W Sen ' 1CeS under a centralized coordinating office in 



nrnv a HoH "A 9 r; n V° J he k Stone 1 Area Library Services Authority (SHALSA) 
MnHoi m the first phase of establishing "The Information Connection: A 
Model Microcomputer Center System for ALSA." SHALSA assessed needs, established 

««' mlnt 0 ^t C S 0 HTsi e a e nd Pl t a H ned Af5 fl e ^ P ° HcieS > P-chas^Tandlnst lied 

JJ d U SLl tt t „ the ? LSAS ' d6S1 u 9ned training and P r ^edures manuals, 
^. in-house and resource sharing use. The program objectives 

1. Improve member communications through word processing of newsletters 
workshop information, etc. 50% ^mpl ete 

2. Implement computer-based financial management systems such as budget 
and financial records. 50% complet | 

3. Replace manual membership records systems such as mailing lists 
and directories in four additional ALSA's. 50% complete 

4. Transmit interlibrary communications. 50% complete 

5. Collect reliable statistics on interlibrary loans requests and 
res P° nses - 25% complete 

rALA^^-np^Ln^c^^r hardware ' oP^ating supplies, electronic mail 
vMLANt I ) nne charges, and training. 

^b a %is a ?n^^It°p r JJ ateWide ReS ° UrC ? Shan * ng " Since penalization will be 
rlrfnS? statewide resource sharing, an analysis of the current status of 

c?Sf^\„ reS T Ce Sl ? ann9 was conduct ed. Existing automated circulation 
firtlZ I e ?° h re 2 10n Were 1dentl * fied and recommendations were made to 
further develop and integrate them into the regional system. Recommendations 
for developing resource sharing capabilities in non-automated libraries lite 

° pt10n f for ^eluding a11 libraries, both public and private, not 
currently system members are under study. 
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B. Expanded Support of- Communication Networks 

Alabama - Telecommunications equipment was purchased and installed to add new 
• lb c? r ioL t0 £ ne Libra ry Management Network (LMN). The network was established 
in. Ft 1983. At that time three regional public libraries contracted with 
CLSI for an automated circulation system among them. Since then the network 
has expanded to include public, school and academic libraries. 

Alaska - An Alaska Library Network Dialogue Network was established and will 
sponsor three statewide meetings (two via teleconferencing, the third during 
the Alaska Library Association Conference) to chart the future of the Alaska 
Library Network. 

The State Library continued support of the Western Library Network (WIN) and 
involved more Alaska libraries in WLN through its blanket membership. It also 
assisted in the expansion of the Alaska Library Network database through 
grants to WLN member libraries for retrospective conversion of bibliographic 
records. 

California - The University of California, Division of Library Automation was 
successful in the first phase of developing procedures to test radio communica- 
tion of data among libraries by means of packet radio. Consultants have 
surveyed potential sites between the Bay Area and Sacramento. Network and 
transport protocols have been selected and frequencies secured within the 
University of California for experimental use. In the quest of FCC approval 
of radio frequencies, critical public policy issues have arisen and this 
demonstration should form the basis for well -informed consideration of the 
issues. Research and planning' have suggested that the economics of wide 
area packet radio networks for libraries may prove to be attractive in contrast 
to those of common carrier services. 

Illinois - West Central Illinois Library System conducted a telecommunications 
needs assessment for the West Central Illinois Resource Sharing Alliance. 
The Lincoln Trail Library System produced tools to evaluate current usage of 
data communications equipment and services with recommendations on how to 
determine the most effective models for library networks. 

M§ine - TALIMAINE (Technical Assistance and Library Information for Maine), a 
link with over 300 national and international computer-based data files, 
continued as a source of last resort in subject searches for journal articles, 
conference papers, patents. The TALIMAINE service has increased at a steady 
rate as more users become aware of its potential. 

New Mexico - Microcomputers and modems were purchased to initiate an electronic 
mail network involving, initially, eight libraries and the State Library. 

New York - A grant was made to the Mid-Hudson Library System to test an 
electronic mail and information service as a means of improving communications 
among libraries, library systems and the State Department of Education. 
NYLINE (the New York Libraryline) is an electroi.ic communications system 
which is part of the American Library Association's ALANET electronic 
information service. The project was planned in consultation with State 
Education Department staff, representatives of library systems and persons 
knowledgeable about ALANET and other national systems. NYLINE is technically 
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one subscription for ALANET services which is in effect for a network of 
library locations. As of April 1985, the following services were made 
available to NYLINE users on a specially created NYLIN menu: 

Electronic mail to all other ALANET users in the U.S. and Canada; 

Electronic newsletter produced by N.Y. State Library, NYLINE News ; 

Electronic bulletin boards, four categories specifically for 
NYLINE users; 

Online instructions; 

Online interlibrary loan and photocopy forms; 
Online vender order and claims forms; and 
Telegram and mail gram interface. 

As of September 30, 1985 there were 101 participants in the NYLINE project — 
public library systems, regional resource library systems, school library 
systems, central libraries (excluding systems), and the State Education 
Department. 

Vermont - An electronic mail interlibrary loan system was implemented on 
microcomputers replacing the fifteen year-old teletype network. The State 
Library, its five regional libraries, and most of the academic libraries 
switched to electronic mail by the end of FY 1985. It was apparent by the 
end of FY 85 that electronic mail is faster, less expensive, and more 
efficient than teletype or the U.S. Mail. 

C. Delivery Systems 

Colorado - A feasibility study for establishing an efficient courier system 
to facilitate the distribution of materials to members of the Pueblo Library 
District was completed. 

X11l *" 01 * s " Projects to improve delivery of resources and information included 
grants to Carl Sandburg College to expand the facsimile transmission network, 
the University of Illinois to continue to manage the Intersystem Library 
Delivery Service, and expand of the ALANET/ILL INET Electronic Mail Project. 

Washington - The Materials Delivery Project is a multiyear project which 
has implemented a daily courier delivery service to 72 academic, community 
college, public and special libraries via 21 dropsites. It also has installed 
phone lines and Pitney Bowes 8900 telefacsimile units in ten academic and 
public libraries in Seattle, Olympia, Spokane and Pullman. 

D - Support a nd Assistance for Libraries that Serve as Major Lenders 

Alaska - Fairbanks Public Library - "Free Materials for All Alaskans" is 
supported by grants to reimburse all libraries for interlibrary loan costs 
incurred. Fairbanks Public Library acts as the clearinghouse for direct 
billings and the State Library maintains accounts at the University of 
Washington and Washington State University. 
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Colorado - A grant to the Pueblo Library District improved access to public 
11*2? Se 7I Ce Pueb l°.County by the purchase and installation of lines, 
modems, and terminal stations at the Pueblo Library District and the 
Reference/Interlibrary Loan departments of Pueblo Community College and the 
University of Southern Colorado. s 

Indian|. - Continued to reimburse the universities for expenses incurred by 
Ball State University, Indiana University, and Indiana State University in 
filling requests for other Indiana libraries. 

Washington - Reimbursements of significant new lenders provided financial 
support to those libraries providing a disproportionate share of interlibrary 
loan materials within the State's resource sharing network. Washington 
J ? \}\> rar X set criteria and established a "loan formula" to determine 
which libraries were eligible to apply for reimbursement. This project was 
IaIVJ* 6 l aS - a st °P| a P measure to provide the library community time to 
address the issue. This was the final phase of LSCA Title III funding. The 
library community s proposed legislation for state aid for. libraries contains 
a provision for reimbursement to net lenders. 

E. Continuing Education 

^ o1 P!: ad g - Training was provided to reference/interlibrary loan staff at 
Pueblo Community College and the University of Southern Colorado to: 

a) formulate and perform effective author/title/subject search strategies; 

b) prepare bibliographies on demand; and c) send and receive electronic 
mai 1 . 

Jexas -The Texas Association of Developing Colleges undertook the Cooperative 
Utilization of Library Technology Project, the primary purpose of which was 

i?hL r n,- a n „ aCa m I° -V b r anans in database. searching in cooperation with special 
librarians in the Jallas area. 

F. Union Catalogs and Lists 

Alabama^ - North Alabama Union List of Serials (NAULS) increased input from 
additional libraries with the goal of becoming a Statewide union list. 

Alaska - The State Library produced and distributed 450 copies of the new 
edition of the Alaska Library Network fiche catalog to public, academic? 
FY e i°JflA a ?? SCh ?°J libran * es - The n^ber of libraries increased by 134 over 
hr 19 °7*. The catalog now contains 635,000 titles and 1,272,000 holdinqs. A 
new edition of the Audiovisual fiche catalog was also distributed. 

Michigan - NorthlaRd Interlibrary System continued to work toward the 
preparation of a COM catalog to facilitate access to library materials for 
users of all types of libraries. The catalog was distributed in December 
Sntc I n ma X S £-°°J 1 ! bpar * members, this COM introduced microfiche use to 
students for the first time. High school students and teachers were trained 

iJ.ff e r U? f- i? P*L C ?S 109 and the statewide information network to extend 
their critically short library resources. 
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New Jersey - The New Jersey Union List of Serials provides any of 225 libraries 
that receive it with information on 68,444 periodicals and serial publications 
owned by 63 New Jersey libraries. It includes holdings of nearly 85% of all 
serial titles owned by New Jersey libraries. Microfiche editions are issued 
by Rutgers University on a quarterly basis, with partial support from Title 
11- - This su PP° rt nas been primarily in the form of grants for specific 
additions to the list, both in bibliographic content and in the number of 
libraries whose holdings were included. While this has increased the value 
of the list as a location tool, it has made it increasingly cumbersome and 
expensive to maintain on Rutger's labor-intensive batch system. At this 
point, plans call for the termination of the Rutgers* contract and the 
conversion of the list to the OCLC online database. 

North Carolina - The State Library continued its subscription to the South- 
eastern Library Network's (SOLINET) Local Access to and Maintenance of 
Bibliographic and Data Base Authority System (LAMBDA). This allows online 
changing and upgrading of .the State Library's records in the statewide union 
database. Aiso, the State Library began the retrospective conversion of the 
catalog records of the North Carolina Foreign Language Center. A grant was 
made to the Cumberland County Library, which operates the Center, for the 
first phase of the project, which will be completed in the next fiscal year. 

Ohio. " State Library staff worked with the regional library systems and 
assisted three regions in planning for the establishement of a union COMCAT 
which would allow resource sharing among the libraries in the regions. A 
planning survey in each region revealed that member libraries see a strong 
need for lateral resource sharing employing automation technology. 

G. Consultant Services 

3 ndiana " Tne Indiana Cooperative Library Services Authority (INCOSLA) received 
funds to, among other activities, establish a microcomputer lab and equip it 
with hardware and software, develop workshops in which over 450 individuals 
were involved, and continue to forward archival tapes of the Indiana 
database files to SOLINET. It should be noted- that FY 1985 was the last year 
for the positions of Information Retrieval Specialist and Network Secretary 
funded by LSCA. These positions are now supported with State funds. 

New Mexico - The State Library contracted with a consulting firm that designed 
and conducted a series of two planning retreats and five regional planning 
meetings to develop a long range statewide plan for library cooperation and 
resource sharing. Twenty-three recommendations resulted from the planning 
activity in the areas of public relations, funding, state databases, school 
libraries, and interjurisdictional relations. Upon acceptance of the final 
report, the State Library and the New Mexico Library Association will incorporate 
the recommendations into their work programs for the coming years. 

H. General Network Activity 

Alabama " T !? e Alabama Library Exchange (ALEX, Inc.) continued to receive 
funds to build on the established planning, development and operation of the 
mul ti type cooperative library system. The significance of the ALEX project 
includes: its continuing successful demonstration of the overall value of 
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multntype library cooperation; and the demonstration that multitype systems 
offer the suitable support mechanisms for interlibrary cooperation and 
networking. The ALEX Plan of Service is designed to promote better library 
service through: the development of formal cooperative programs: significantly 
improved access to library resources; development of bibliographic tSls ; for * 
systemwide location of materials; encouragement of improved collection 
development practices; improved professional communication and information 
exchange; and the encouragement of shared applications of various new 
technologies. 
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